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2—Showing | top cover samaeed- -form- 
ing two trays, each with a post to 
hold the leaves in alignment. 


3—Showing part of leaves shifted to 
cover or receiving tray after Post- 


4—Inserting locking post thru solid 
round punching. This locking post 
holds the sheets securely whether in 
regular or offset position. 


5—Placing bottom cover on top cover 
and closing clasps at either end 
makes a binder out of the two trays. 


DE LUXE TRAY BINDERS 


For Bank Ledger and Statement Work 
on Posting Machines 


HERE ARE SOME OF ITS ADVANTAGES OVER THE OLD 
STYLE, TELESCOPING POST BINDERS IN WHICH 
THE SHEETS ARE LOCKED BY COMPRESSION. 


SPEED—Leaves can be removed from the binder, 
posted and returned to their proper places, with much less 
effort and in less time, because the Tray Binder holds the 
leaves apart at the bottom and prevents them from 
sagging and binding against each other. 


ONE HAND OPERATION—The finding, removing and 
replacing of the leaves in the De Luxe Tray Binder is a 
one hand operation, leaving the other hand free to handle 
ap checks, deposit tickets, etc., from which the posting 
is done. 


LEAVES CANNOT FALL OUT OF BINDER—The 
leaves, being locked in the binder by the locking post in- 


_serted thru the solid round punching in the sheets, can never 


be spilled out of the binder if it is accidentally dropped. 
LEAVES LOCKED IN OFFSET POSITION—The 


leaves are locked in the offset position so when you put 
your ledger away at night, you can be sure that they will 
not be pushed or jogged out of place. 


NO KEY REQUIRED—You don’t need a key, either 


‘for locking or unlocking — you simply place the binder in 


the rack, pull out the two simple little clasps, lift off the 
top cover and you are ready to post. 


GREATER CAPACITY—De Luxe Tray Binders 
can be filled right up to the full capacity. This 
means that three Tray Binders will do the work of four 
compression binders of the same rated capacity. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, INEXPENSIVE—Why pay for 
a heavy, clumsy, complicated binding mechanism when 
all you want is two trays, while you are posting, and a 
means for retaining the leaves in convenient, orderly 


arrangement for reference when the binder is closed and 
locked? 


PLEASE SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 
OF SUPPLIES FOR MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 


WILSON - JONES 
LOOSE LEAF CO. 


3021 CARROLL AVENUE 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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CHICAGO x : ae 
ARCHITECTURAL |. orororS 
BRONZE CO. ‘| Wu LU 


Th \ 
Metal Work for Banks, |i HE We LEE 
Teller’s Cages, Grilles e 7 ae 
and Wickets, Pass 
Baskets, Push Bars, 


Thresholds, Desk Signs, Brass Railings. 
Bronze Tablets. 


WRITE TODAY for full size Drawing for 
your Bronze Tablet, sent FREE, POSTPAID. 


521 West Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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YOUR PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS 






Have a “Rosco” Glass Pad on 


Your Desk 


To protect your a To keep memoranda in plain sight. 
To provide a smooth writing surface. To improve the appearance of your office. 


To revlace the unsanitary blotting Pad. To increase your personal efficiency. 


The Price Is Low 


Only $3.00 to $7.50, according to size. If your stationer cannot supply you, we will ship 
the size you select, securely packed, and guaranteed to reach you in perfect condition. 


Ask Your Stationer For the Genuine ‘‘Rosco’’ 
The only desk pad with edges of glass protected from nicking (See illustration.) 
The first glass desk pad made—it remains superior to all others. Used by leading busi- 
ness men everywhere. Neat-appearing, durable, convenient, After you have had one 
DEALERS: a week, you will never go without. The Price is within your reach. You need one 
on your desk. Write for descriptive circular NOW and name of nearestdealer. Address 
Write for prices, 


" display cards,etc. | Ravenswood Office Specialties Co. nope’ Are. ciiergo 
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EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


H. M. BYLLESBY & CO., ENGINEERS 
CONT’L & COM'L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


THE UNION OF LONDON 
& SMITHS BANK, Limited 


Head Office, 2 Princes Street, LONDON, England 


STERLING 
Authorized Capital - - - - - £25,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - - - - £22,934,100 
Paid up Capital £3,554,785 
Reserve Fund £1,150,000 
Deposit & Current Accounts 


30th June, 1915 £48,994,683 


LINDSAY ERIC SMITH 


Deputy Governor 


H. H. HART L. E. THOMAS H. R. HOARE 
Town and Foreign Manager Country Manager Secretary 


SIR FELIX SCHUSTER, Bart. 
jovernor 


The Bank has Branches or Agents in all the principal Cities 
and Towns in the United —— —_ —"s 
throughout the World. : : 


THE 


CAPITAL & COUNTIES 
BANK, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1834 
Head Office:— 


39 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 
($5= £1.) 


Authorized Capital - - $50,000,000.00 
Subscribed Capital - - = $43,750,000.00 
Paid up Capita) - = = = $8,750,000.00 
Reserve Fund - - = = $4,000,000.00 


30th June, 1914 
Amounts due on Deposit 
and other Accounts } $204,944,960.00 
Cash in Hand, at Call 
and at short Notice ; } $64,326,250.00 
Investments $26,848,065.00 
Bills of Exchange,Advan- 
ces and other Securities } $126,520,645.00 


The Bank has Upwards of 500 Offices in the Principal 
Cities and Towns of England, Wales and 
e Channel Islands 


LONDON & SOUTH 
WESTERN BANK, LIMITED, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


Capital (Subscribed) - $15,000,000 
Capital (Paid up) - - = $6,000,000 
Reserve = = = = = = $6,750,000 
Total Resources =- = $137,500,000 


All descriptions of Home and 
Foreign Banking Transacted 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


LONDON GITY & MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Head Office, 5 Threadneedle St. 
LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 


29th APRIL, 1915 
Subscribed Capital - - $114,739,020 
Paid-up - - = 23,903,960 
Reserve Fund - - - = 20,000,000 
Deposits - + += + 676,378,890 


OVER 1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Foreign Branch Office, Finch Lane, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: Cinnaforex, London. 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York 
57 Broadway 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


Capital - - - - - - $ 5,000,000 
Surplus and Profits (Earned) - - 9,716,000 


Deposits - - - - - = = . 179,461,000 


OFFICERS 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, President . 
SAMUEL H. MILLER, Vice-President WILLIAM E. PURDY, Asst. Cashier 
EDWARD R. TINKER, Jr., Vice-President CHARLES D. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 
ALFRED C. ANDREWS, Cashier WILLIAM P. HOLLY, Asst. Cashier 
CHARLES C SLADE, Asst. Cashier GEORGE H. SAYLOR, Asst. Cashier 
EDWIN A. LEE, Asst. Cashier M. HADDEN HOWELL, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
GEORGE F. BAKER, Jr. 
FRANCIS L. HINE 


WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF 


Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, and shall be pleased 
to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


HENRY *.. Saon 
au J. 
A MARTON HEPBURN 


JOHN J. MITCHELL 
GUY E, TRIPP 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


DEPARTMENTS 


COMMERCIAL - SAVINGS - TRUST - BOND 
FARM LOAN - FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


THE CHARACTER OF THIS BANK IS REFLECTED IN THE 
PERSONNEL OF ITS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


FRANK H. ARMSTRONG, President Reid, Mur- CYRUS H. McCORMICK, President Inter- 
doch & Company. 





ENOS M. BARTON, Chairman Board of Directors 
Western Electric Company. 


CLARENCE A. BURLEY, Attorney and Capi- 
Sst. 


HENRY P. CROWELL, President Quaker Oats 
Company. 


WILLIAM A. GARDNER, President Chicago & 
North Western Railway Company. 


EDMUND D. HULBERT, Vice-President. 


CHAUNCEY KEEP, Trustee Marshall .Field 
Estate. 


national Harvester Company. 

SEYMOUR MORRIS, Trustee L. Z. Leiter Estate. 

JOHN S. RUNNELLS, President Pullman Com- 
pany. 

EDWARD L. RYERSON, Chairman Board of 
Directors Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 

JOHN G. SHEDD, President Marshall Field & 

company. 

ORSON SMITH, President. 

ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, II, Vice-President 
Sprague, Warner & Company. 

MOSES J. WENTWORTH, Capitalist. 
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RECORDS THAT INTEREST 
THE BANKER 


WHEN called upon to provide funds for the installation. of 
a Water Supply system, remember these facts: 


THE SERVICE RECORD FOR 


Versailles- - - - 230 years 
Weilburg - - - - ae CU” 
Claremont-Ferrand 167.“ 
Glasgow and London ia 
Philadelphia- - - 100 * 
New York - - - 80 “ 


These pipe lines are still giving perfect service, whereas in the 
list given below substitutes have proven defective and been re- 
placed with Cast Iron Pipe: 


Atlantic City, N. J. Madrid, Spain 
Bombay, India Metz, Germany 
Duluth, Minn. Nancy, France 
Hammond, Ind. Rome, Italy 
Havana, Cuba Troy, N. Y. 
Ladysmith, So. Africa Warwick, Can. 


There is no record of any substitute for Cast Iron Pipe having 
given more than twenty-five years continuous and satisfactory 
service—only one-tenth the present record of Cast Iron Pipe. 


The following makers of Cast Iron Pipe are independent of each other and 
competitors; inquiries may be sent to any of them with assurance of prompt and full 
response: 

American Cast Iron Pipe Co. Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. 

Birmingham, Ala. Lynchburg, Va. 


James B. Clow & Sons, Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
Chicago, IIl. Lynchburg, Va. 


Donaldson Iron Co. Massillon Iron & Steel Co. 
Emaus, Lehigh Co., Pa. Massillon, Ohio 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BANK OF BUFFALO 


BUFFALO, N. Y-. 


CAPITAL “ - - $ 1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS _ . 1,000,000.00 
TOTAL RESOURCES ‘OVER 18,000,000.00 


E. C. McDougal, President 
Laurence D. Rumsey . . Vice-President Robert K. Root ° Vice-President 
John L. Daniels . . . . Cashier Ralph Croy 5 Assistant to President 
Louis C. Olden . . « . Assistant Cashier Charles D. Appleby * . . Assistant Cashier 


WE INVITE YOUR BUFFALO BUSINESS 


The Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly 


A Financial Magazine Devoted to the Interests of Banks, Bankers, 
rokers, Investors, and General Commerce. 





Subscription Price, $2.00 a Year Entered at Chicago Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter 





PUBLISHED BY 
RAND McNALLY & CO. $3 Chicago, IIl. 


Advertising Rates Furnished upon Application 
secant 1915, me Rand pene & Co. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


WITH THE DESIRE that the Rand-MeNally Bankers’ Directory may be of still greater 

value to subscribers, the Publishers have at a great expense caused to be bonded by 
The American Surety Company of New York certain of the Attorneys whose names appear 
in the Attorneys’ List published and indexed in the Directory. 

Complete information is given at the beginning of the Attorneys’ List. 

Subscribers should familiarize themselves with this important feature of our service and 
it is hoped that they will avail themselves of the many advantages it offers. 


AWARD OF BANKERS’ MONTHLY PRIZES 


view of developing ideas on the land credit phase of banking. This 

was the direct result of the interest manifested in an article appearing 
in an earlier issue of this magazine entitled ‘‘Make Realty Loans Liquid,”’ 
in which it was pointed out that the American realty owner in the develop- 
ments of his property in a commercial way would probably find greater 
competition in the capital markets for funds than he had experienced in 
former years, because of the economic readjustment resultant from the 
Kuropean war. 

Two of the judges who were to pass upon the articles submitted in com- 
petition for the thirteen prizes were announced in the September issue. 
The third was not announced at that time because of the inability to get in 
touch before going to press with that issue with this man who has made @ 
special study of the land credit subject, and has been endeavoring to work 
out a practical system in this country. 

The three judges who consented to act and decide as to which of the 


| July a prize contest was announced by the Bankers’ Monthly with a 


(9) 
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large number of articles on ‘‘ How to Make Realty Loans Liquid’’ submitted 
in this contest was the most meritorious were: 

GEORGE M. REYNOLDS, President of the Continental & Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago and allied banks; a man of wide experience in 
general banking. 

GEORGE P. HOOVER, Vice President of the Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chieago, who has had wide experience in the investment field and 
more especially in the development of the high grade bond market. 

GEORGE WOODRUFF, President of the First National Bank of Joliet, 
who for several years has been making an exhaustive study of methods of 
handling realty loans and land credits with a view of devising a system 
that will be of practical use in this country. Mr. Woodruff has been experi- 
menting with American investors along these lines for some time and is 
well qualified to pass upon the suggestions of those who submitted articles 
in The Bankers’ Monthly Contest. , 


The awards recommended by the three judges are: 


First Prize of $500 for the best article: 
B. H. SCHROEDER, Treasurer, The Bankers Trust Company of Waco, Waco, Tex. 


Second Prize of $150 for second best article: 
E. J. SANDFORD, Assistant Cashier, Ontario National Bank, Ontario, Cal. 


Third Prize of $100 for third best article: 
F. N. SHEPHERD, Cashier, The Empire National Bank, Lewiston, Idaho. 


Ten Prizes of $25 each for next ten best articles: 
D. W. HORST, Cashier, Bank of Norwalk, Norwalk, Cal. 
C. K. MOORE, Assistant Cashier, Blaine County State Bank, Harlem, Mont. 
J. HENRY KLING, Cashier, First National Bank, New Salem, N. D. 
H. C. BERGER, Cashier, Marathon County Bank of Wausau, Wausau, Wis. 
P. E. LAUGHLIN, President, Citizens State Bank, Marysville, Kan. 


ARTHUR W. WOODS, Resident Manager, The Banking Corporation of Montana 
Missoula, Mont. 


M. A. HAGERMAN, Cashier, Peoples State Bank, Bessemer, Mich. 
OTTO W. SPRECHER, Cashier, Farmers Exchange Bank, Cashton, Wis. 
J. LEE SUTHERLAND, Cashier, State Bank of Ontario, Ontario, N. Y. 


WILLIAM S. PORTER, Secretary and Treasurer, Summit Trust Company, Sum- 
mit, N. J. ‘ 


In making the award The Editor wishes to make it clear that the decision 
in no way carries with it an endorsement either by the judges, individually 
or collectively, or by The Bankers’ Monthly, of the plan suggested by the 
winners. The awards were made strictly on the relative merit of the 
articles submitted. 

The prize articles, with such of the other articles as did not come within 
the awards but which are regarded as having considerable merit and as 
presenting phases of this subject which are both interesting and instructive, 
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will be published in the November and December issues of The Bankers’ 
Monthly. 

In the November issue there will also be included an article by The 
Editor carefully analyzing the suggestions made and discussing generally 
the subject of land credits, in a practical way, as applied to this country. 


GOLD UNWELCOME JUST NOW 











T cannot be recalled when gold was more unwelcome than at the present 
| time. Bankers see in the present influx of gold from Europe as a result 
of the heavy purchases of war supplies here, a danger of inflation. Of 
course this country is still indebted to Europe, but this debt is in the form 
of investments. Europe’s debt to us is pressing. 

The effort to pay it in gold operates to increase our supply of reserve 
money and by increasing the volume of idle money encourages the ten- 
dency or at least increases the possibilities of inflation and speculation. At 
the same time it tends to weaken Europe’s financial situation and this in time 
is likely to cause unsettlement here. Hence more gold from Europe is regarded 
as undesirable by many bankers at this time. 




















AMERICA’S STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 





and value was the pound sterling. Now it is the American dollar. 

With a billion bushel wheat crop, even if the grade is not up to the 
average, and upwards of a three billion bushel corn crop and a bumper hay 
and apple production and other crops large and with more gold than we 
need, with the exercise of proper conservatism the business men of the 
United States should be able to pass through the depressing effects of this 
war fairly well. 

Perhaps when we grow pessimistic it would be well for a moment just 
to think of the other fellow over in Europe who is in debt, his property 
destroyed, his credit and that of his country seriously impaired, ete. We 
in the United States have much to be thankful for if our business is not just 
up to the old time standard. 


Pe ana vain the world’s standard measure of international exchange 





, WHAT ENGLAND PROBABLY OWES UNITED STATES 

; 

e T is estimated that since the. beginning of August approximately $200,- 

e | 000,000 gold and American securities formerly owed abroad have 
reached our shores from Great Britain alone. This is indicative of the 

n British debt for war materials purchased in the United States. 

AS In times of peace international exchange business is maintained on a 


basis of from 6(@10 per cent gold. In other words a credit of say $100,000,- 
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000 would be carried on a eash basis of between $6,000,000 and $10,000,000 
without disarranging the international exchange rates. 

It is estimated that the cash basis in war times such as now exists should 
be 25 per cent. If so this would indicate that Great Britain owes us some- 
thing like $800,000,000 were the exchange rates nearer normal. But they 
are not. They are abnormally low, so much so that they do not respond 
to the big shipments of gold. The rates have been 4% per cent to 74% per 
cent below parity for demand sterling. In view of this the estimates of 


England’s debt to us at upwards of one billion dollars may not be far out 
of the way. 


OPPORTUNITY 


They do me wrong to say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 
For every day I stand outside your door, 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight and win. 
Wail not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane! 
Kach night I burn the records of the day— 
At sunrise every soul is born again! 
Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb; 
My judgments seal the dead past with its dead. 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 
Though deep in mire, wring not your hands and weep; 


I lend my arm to all who say, ‘‘I ean!’’ 


No shame-faced outcast ever sank so deep, 


But yet might rise and be again a man! 
Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from thy spell; 
Art thou a sinner. Sins may be forgiven; 
Each morning gives thee wings to flee from hell, 


Each night a star to guide thy feet to heaven. 


—Walter Malone, in Judge. 


















ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL SUMMARY 


By HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT ’ 


T has seemed to me appropriate to call attention to the consideration of 
some of the important political and social currents since the Civil 
War. That struggle was the climax of a controversy that rent the 
country over the moral issue of slavery, and we did not really recover 

from its effect for more than a decade after peace was declared. The pseudo- 
prosperity that the currency inflation gave us, and the panic and depression 
of 1873, were sequels of the war and were part of its cost. When specie 
payments were resumed in 1878 the country was restored to a normal con- 
dition, and from that day the subsequent business growth on a sound basis 
of our country began. From that time, for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, our material expansion has exceeded anything in history. The settle- 
ment of the unoccupied lands of the west, the spread of agriculture, the con- 
struction of railroads, the growth of industries and the development of all 
our national resources have doubled and redoubled our wealth until its 
statistical description is monotonous. 


One of the important elements in this progress has been that of combi- 
nation and organization. The field of invention in the industrial arts has 
been a great one, and the combination of mechanical elements into compli- 
eated devices has often added a hundred-fold or more to the power of pro- 
duction of a single laborer. In no field has the ingenuity of the American 
shown its exceptional character so much as in this of invention and dis- 
covery. 


Benefits Derived from Enlarged Concerns 


In the use of capital, too, the possibility of saving by enlargement and 
organization of equipment and plant has been demonstrated. The little rills 
and streams of the savings of the wage earners and those of moderate means 
have been directed into reservoirs of immense capital funds, which under 
the management of men of executive genius have metamorphosed our manu- 
facturing industries and our transportation systems, and have reduced in 
away we hardly realize the cost of production. By this principle of combi- 
nation our citizens have been given a larger power of per capita of produc- 
ing wealth than ever before in the history of the world. 


(13) 
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In the progress that civilization makes, however, new evils appear as 
concomitants of our advance, and new problems are presented and new 
remedies are made a necessity. The tremendous power which the combina- 
tion of capital gives to the comparatively few persons who must control its 
use, if that use is to be effective, tempts them to an abuse of the power. 


The rapid growth of wealth between 1880 and 1900 absorbed the attention 
of all our people. 


Big Machinery Works Smoothly 


Material development became the ery, and the settlement and expan- 
sion of the country became the one great popular ideal. It was growth and 
size that we were aiming at. It was the invitation of capital to investment 
that seemed the highest good. We were all absorbed in the chase for the 
dollar. Professions became commercialized and the success of a man was 
measured more by his ability or luck in amassing money than by his char- 
acter or public usefulness. It was an age of the formation of great cor- 
porations, and then of the combination of those great corporations again 
into trusts. In the newer country, to induce rapid development, legislatures 
and municipal bodies parted with special privileges and did not guard their 
use or their retention with any care as to the future public weal. 

This principle of combination was found quite as applicable to polities 
and party government as to machinery and capital. By the use of patron- 
age and the use of money bosses established their power and created 
machines that worked with the same foree and accuracy and smoothness as 
a Corliss engine or a Standard Oil Trust. 


Not Without Evil Developments 


The great corporations found it useful first to restrain hostile legislation 
and then to secure affirmative legislation giving them undue advantage in 
the conduct of their business. The time came when it was possible in some 
great corporations for the officers and directors to issue, with the same 
nonehalance and certainty of their being complied with, orders for steel 
rails or industrial equipment on the one hand, or for the delivery of dele- 
gates to a state, county or national political convention on the other. 

In the early years of this century the people became fully aroused to 
the fact that they were almost in the grasp of a plutoecracy. Warnings had 
come to them in the deeade before, and effort had been made by legislation 
of a tentative character to meet the anticipated danger, but it was not until 
the decade between 1900 and 1910 that the full force of the threatened con- 
trol over our goyernment and our policies and our business became clear 
to them. The agitation grew to be nation wide, the indignation of the 
people became acute, the demand for appropriate legislative and executive 
action became imperative, and the effect upon our politics and our business 
was made manifest. 


The interstate commerce law passed in 1887 was the first legislation in 
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any history in which Congress had exercised in any full measure the con- 

trol that the Constitution gave it over our interstate railroad system. It 

was seen that the arterial circulation of our interstate transportation was 

tainted with unjust discrimination in favor of the largest shippers, who 

were able to use this unlawful preference to suppress their less powerful 

competitors and to enrich their coffers with ffnlawful gains. The law did 

not, however, intrust sufficiently broad and direct powers to the Interstate 

Commerce Commission which it created, and the railroads, blown with pride, 

treated the commission with derision and flaunted their defiance of its orders 

in the face of the people. Amendment after amendment followed, and for 

more than two decades the controversy went on between the railroads and 

the executive, legislative and judicial branches of the government until 

the weakling board of 1887 grew into the powerful tribunal of 1910, and 

the railroads found themselves brought under complete governmental 

control. 
This history of the interstate commerce law and its enforcement con- 

tains one of the most useful lessons to those who would defy the people in 

the pride of intrenched power. It may take years, but ‘‘all the people can- 

not be fooled all the time.’’ I listened to a most interesting speech by the 

worthy president of a railroad that has been brought to grief through the 

headstrong defiance of popular will by his predecessor, in which he set forth 

in plaintive but forcible language the present subjection of the railroads 

to official regulation. I could not but contrast his manner and matter with 

what his predecessor would have presented to such an audience ten years 

ago. 


Interpreting the Anti-Trust Law 






A similar change can be traced in the effect and enforcement of the anti- 
trust law, though this has been brought about in the course of judicial inter- 
pretation and decision rather than by amendment. In 1890 Congress passed 
the Sherman Act to forbid restraints of interstate trade in the forms of trusts 
and monopolies, leaving to the courts to enforce the law and interpret the 
general terms. The first decision was, unfortunately, narrow, and the great 
industrial and railroad combinations repeated the error which had been 
made in respect to the interstate commerce law and flouted the new measure. 
It took twenty years of executive prosecution and judicial construction to 
show the power that was in the law, and today no investment is made, no 
combination is carried through without the utmost anxiety and care on the 
part of those who are promoting it to avoid violation of the terms of that 
comprehensive statute. 

In polities the name of the machine has become anathema. The ery that 
a candidate is supported by the bosses has been in the last decade often suffi- 
cient to carry the popular vote against him. There has been a tremendous 
rousing of the public opinion and popular political action. Corporations 
have been driven out of polities, and while, of course, corruption is not ever 
absent, the danger of plutocracy has disappeared and the purification of 
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politics has constituted a real reform for which all good citizens must be 
grateful. 

Popular indignation cannot be really roused or the leviathan of the 
people be stirred to action such as they have just taken and stop short at 
the line of wise moderation. Part of the cost of the original disease is in 
the incidental damage from the inevitable excess of remedy. The hostility 


of legislatures and of Congress, consciously or unconsciously, has come to 
be directed against all successful investment of capital without discrimina- 
tion. The inquisitorial and nagging character of the powers of commissions 
created for the close supervision of corporate activities have so frightened 
capital as to shrink investments and stop normal expansion in the business 
of the country. Nothing is so timid as capital, and nothing is so easily able 
to take care of what it has. <A hostile spirit manifested in legislation but- 
tons up the pockets of those who control wealth that would otherwise be 
invested. 


Effect on Wage Earners 


The sad feature of such excess of remedy, however well intended, is that 
the persons who suffer most are those who are least able to bear suffering, 
the wage earners whose comfort and living are dependent upon regular 
employment. In time of great prosperity, when wages are good and employ- 
ment constant, everybody is comfortable and snug with a consciousness of 
power, there is a full opportunity for the play of the forces of class jealousy 
and discontent with inequality, and the popular delusion spreads that legis- 
lation can do anything. Schemes for forcing, not equality of opportunity, 
but equality of conditions, are proposed. Measures are adopted to strike 
at the successful without distinction as to whether their success is dependent 
upon legitimate methods or otherwise. 

The close and absolute supervision over the management of railroads 
and the restriction upon the rates that are charged by them in interstate 
commerce and in commerce within states, together with the increase, or the 
maintenance, of wages through the power of the trades unions, have ground 
the railroads between the upper and nether millstones and prevented a fair 
return upon their capital. The solvency of some is threatened, and all this 
to the detriment of the business of the country, and especially to the comfort 
and happiness of wage earners dependent on normal business and a normal 
demand for labor. 


Prosperity to Be Effective Must Apply to All 


We are all in the same boat. The prosperity of each class is largely 
dependent on the prosperity of all. The bad conditions of one class react 
upon that of all the others. This is no reason why we should not repress 
injustice and take away its opportunity and punish abuse of power. But 
it is a reason why we should not indulge in excess and injure all classes by 
injustice to one. 
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But the people of the United’States are intelligent. When they suffer 
in the discipline of adversity brought on by their own mistakes they are 
quick to see them and to remedy them, and such excesses as I have described 
are only the natural outcome of the just indignation that was excited by 
capitalistic abuse of power, and we must look now to a retracing of our 
steps to the line of moderation and justice. 

We must grant increased rates to the railroads when the conditions 
require it, and grant them quickly. Their prosperity is important to the 
prosperity of the country. Their needs constitute a substantial per cent of 
the demand for our manufactured goods. Millions own their stock. They 
employ millions of men. ‘ 


Refers to the Case of the Railroads 


We must not allow the outrageous injustice to continue by which we 
inaugurate the real reform of parcels post, and do it at the cost of the rail- 
roads by compelling them to carry the enormous increase of traffie for 
nothing. 

We should repeal the full crew bills that impose upon the railroad com- 
panies the burden of employing unnecessary labor. 

In retracing our steps to cure these excesses there is no reason why we 
should not maintain the real progress which we have made in disenthroning 
plutocrats and in making those who choose to exercise public franchises 
serve the public for not more than a reasonable profit. 

Another most successful instance of the application of the principle of 
combination has been seen in the development of trades unions. Wage 
earners, especially those erigaged in skilled manual labor, have united in a 
common cause, have organized, have appointed leaders to represent them in 
the inevitable friction of interests between labor and employers as to the 
terms and conditions of employment. 


Part Played By Labor Organizations 


No. change in our social condition, it seems to me, has been more bene- 
ficial on the whole to the workingmen than has this resort to the power of 
combination among them. There is no doubt that at common law the rules 
governing the relation of the employe and the employer were framed in the 
interest of the employer. The single employe was at great disadvantage in 
seeking favorable terms of employment or in maintaining them. By union, 
however, the wage earners have been able to place themselves upon an 
equality of dealing with their employers. By joint contributions they 
create funds which maintain them pending disputes over terms. Their 
quitting employment in a body has proven a real inconvenience and a real 
interference with the employer’s prosperity, which makes it a powerful 
leverage in maintaining their reasonable demands. On a rising market the 
combination of laborers can compel their employers to give a just share of 
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the increased profit of their joint product in the form of advanced wages, 
and on a falling market they can restrain the employer from undue haste 
in making a cut. Of course, wages are determined in a free market by the 
law of supply and demand and no combination can ultimately avoid an 
adjustment in accord with that economie law. But in the meantime trades 
unions can protect the workingman against the undue haste and greed of 
employers. 


Political Power of Trades Unions 


The trades unions have secured great benefit to their members because 
of the political power they have exercised. This they havé been able to 
wield, not because they constitute a majority of the community, for the 
members of trades unions and organized labor are very much in the minority 


even among wage earners; but they are a forceful, well-directed, compact 
body, active and influential in every local community as well as in the nation 
at large, and are supposed to hold a balance of power in many legislative 
and congressional districts. They have been able to moderate the severity 
of the common law against their class, to impose upon employers obligations 
in respect to the safety and health of the place of labor and the use of safety 
appliances in dangerous employment, to abolish the inequitable fellow serv- 
ant rule and to obtain workmen’s compensation acts insuring the workmen 
against disabling accident. Some of these workmen’s compensation acts ure 
in operation, but the principle has been accepted, and I doubt not in the 
course of time, when properly worked out, they will inure to the benefit not 
only of the employe but the employer and the community. 

These are the advantages of trades unions. We should know that they 
have come to stay and to remain powerful factors in the progress of the com- 
munity. But evil tendencies have appeared in such combinations, just as 
in combination of eapital. Trades unionism has tended to create a dead level 
of industry and skill among wage earners. By securing the same pay for the 
good worker and the poor one it takes away the motive in the individual 
workingman for greater industry and higher skill. These tendencies, we 
may hope, trades unions themselves will seek to mitigate and neutralize for 
their own good. 


Criticises Misuse of Power By Labor 


But the chief ground for criticising the recent policy of trades unions is 
the fact that the power they have legitimately acquired by combination and 
have properly used for the betterment of their conditions, they are now 
attempting to abuse by seeking to place organized labor in a privileged class. 
Congress and legislatures have not deemed it necessary to take the same 
pains to impose detailed restrictions upon the possible abuse of the power 
of trades unions as in the case of railroad companies and trusts. 

To those who are injured by the abuse of their power by trades unions 
ordinary principles of law offer remedies which are probably sufficient. But 
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the unions are not content with this freedom from special legislative restric- 
tion. They are demanding from legislatures and from Congress that com- 
mon law and equitable remedies be suspended against their methods of indus- 
trial warfare, which have been declared to be illegal by the courts. They 
have succeeded in some of the states, as they have sueceeded in England. 
They have partially succeeded in Congress, but not as fully as their leaders 
represent, in the passage of what is called the Clayton Act. 








‘ 


Compound and Other Boycotts 












\ 
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The Anthracite Coal Commission appointed by President Roosevelt, 
which settled the anthracite coal strike, and which contained a representative 
of organized labor upon it, made a report that the compound boyeott was 
one of the most cruel and illegal instruments that could be evoked in a labor 
dispute, and they strongly condemned it. There are three kinds of boycott | 
—the primary boycott, the secondary boyeott and the compound boycott, 
so called. When a body of workmen withdraw from employment and notify 
their employer that unless he complies with their demand they will not work 
for him, nor will they patronize him in any way—that is what is called a 
primary boycott. It is legal and always has been. They may use the nor- 
mal inconveniences that such withdrawal from employment and withholding 
of custom enable them to inflict on the employer to induce him to a com- 
pliance with their terms. When they enlarge the field of inconvenience to 
him by trying to persuade others to sympathize with them in withholding 
eustom or valuable association of any sort from the eniployer, they are 
engaged in a secondary boycott. 

The Clayton bill in my judgment makes legal a secondary boycott of this 
description, and it thus authorizes the use of an instrument in industrial 
warfare that may work unjust hardship. 


















Compound Boycott Is Pronounced Dangerous 









The compound boyeott, however, is much more dangerous to the com- 
munity, and it would be a serious public injury to make it legal. It seeks 
to draw into the controversy by compulsion members of the community who 
have no normal relation to the issue between the contestants in the labor 
dispute. 

A is an employer and B is the body of employes in a trade union and C 
isa customer of A. If the B trade union has a dispute with A, and B notifies 
C that he must withhold his custom from A or B will boycott him also, this 
is a compound boycott, both against A and C. 

It was illegal at common law and gave an action for damages to both C 
and A, and was a criminal conspiracy punishable as a misdemeanor. Its evil 
is in the opportunity by moral duress it gives the striking and boycotting 


workmen to involve the whole community in the fight and array them against 
A. 
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The Supreme Court of the United States has held that such a compound 
boycott used to destroy the interstate trade of a hat manufacturer in Dan- 
bury, Conn., was a violation of the Anti-Trust Act and has sustained a 
judgment for $225,000 against members of the trade union which earried on 
the boycott. In my judgment there is nothing in the Clayton Act passed last 
year which would prevent a similar judgment for similar acts in the future. 


Undue Restraint of Corporations 


We in the past found corporations exercising undue privileges to the 
disadvantage of the people which the people in the enthusiasm of material 
expansion had unwisely granted them, and now in the reaction we find that 
the movement toward the curtailment of their powers has gone beyond the 
median line, has resulted in injustice to them and injury to the community. 
On the other hand we found that the wage-earner class was suffering from 
a fundamental and unjust disadvantage in dealing individually with capital 
In order to put them on an equality with their employers, so that they might 
secure a proper share of the joint product of labor and eapital, it was neces- 
sary to recognize the legality of combination among them. In the encourage- 
ment which they have been given and the power that they have been exercis- 
ing they now seek to obtain privileges through their political influence. 

We are now halting in business and progress and are learning the unwise 
steps we have taken that need retracing. We need not go back to the con- 
ditions that led to the great reform, and we shall not do so. But we should 
go back to the line of justice and equity. 


Attacks on Representative Government 


Another most important development in this country has been an attack 
upon our representative system of government as a cause of the corporate 
and corrupt control of politics. It was said that the system involved the 
selection of agents by the people to act for them in executive and legislative 
work who too often proved faithless, and that the only method of carrying 
on the government safely was to dispense with legislative agents and let the 
people legislate directly. A most formidable wave of public opinion in favor 
of such a change has swept the country and has found expression in the 
initiative and referendum. After a study of the working of these innova- 
tions, I do not hesitate to state that it proves the unwisdom of such changes. 
If it be true that a people have not information and intelligence to select 
from their own number competent and honest agents to do their work, they 
certainly have not the capacity to perform the much more difficult task of 
passing useful judgment on statutes, frequently difficult to construe or under- 
stand. 

Again, the duty imposed upon the people in legislating by initiative and 
referendum is so much more burdensome than that imposed by the repre- 
sentative system in selecting agents to do this work that the majority of 
the voters too frequently refuse to perform their electoral duties, and thus 
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leave to a minority of the electorate the decision of important questions 
submitted by referendum. The majority of the electorate thus show ,that 
they do not approve the reference to them of such difficult questions. The 
statistics show that at the same election at which officers are to be elected, 
and measures referred are to be voted upon, the proportion of those who 
vote upon the measures is rarely more than sixty per cent. of those who vote 
for candidates, and not infrequently is as low as twenty-five or thirty per 
cent. thereof. In the election of 1912 in Oregon the electors were called 
upon to vote upon the question of adopting thirty-one complicated statutes. 
In order to explain the issues thus presented the state published a volume 
containing 250 closely printed pages and circulated it among the voters. 
How many voters in preparation for such an election would read diligently 
through that volume of 250 printed pages. It would be on subjects with 
which many of them were not familiar. Much or all of it would be the 
dryest kind of reading. 


Dangers In Initiative Is Pointed Out 





The initiative gives the power to anyone who can induce five per cent. 
of the electorate to sign his petition to frame a legislative bill and compel 
its submission to the electorate, and this without amendment or distussion 
as to form. It is a great burden upon the electors and eliminates all possi- 
bility of that wise adaptation to the real publie needs that illuminating dis- 
cussion and reframing so often give to laws when they are passed by 
Congress or a state legislature. 


Business of Legislation an Expert Matter 







The business of legislation is an expert matter. It is something that 
requires a knowledge of the meaning of legal terms. It often requires the 
taking of evidence in order to determine what the real evil is to be remedied 
and how such a remedy can be formulated. Legislators, even if they are 
not trained lawyers, acquire excellent judgment as to the merits of bills. by 
reason of their experience and the full opportunity and time they have 
to study the bills, and from the calm and informing discussion of their 
details. This is impossible with the general public. It is just as absurd to 
propose to build a bridge without engineers, to build a house without an 
architect or a competent contractor as to propose detailed legislation by 
votes at a popular election. This is not to impeach the intelligence of the 
electorate, it is only to recognize the limitations upon men, however, in 
doing something under the conditions no intelligence will enable them to 
do. 

The pure democracy attempted in Athens proved to be a failure, and 
government in those days was so much simpler than in our cities and states 
that even a temporary success in such a community would not justify a 
resort to the same method now. The town meeting in our New England 
states was a form of direct government adopted when the necessities of 
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village and town government were few and when almost anybody could 
discharge the duties of any office. Yet those Puritan ancestors of ours, 
the moment their villages became three or four in number, turned to the 
representative system. The general courts of Massachusetts and of Con- 
necticut and of Rhode Island and of all the other New England states 
evidence the conviction that the town meeting system is inapplicable to a 
community of any considerable size, especially to a community in which 
the people live in different settlements remote to the seat of government. 


Discusses The Recall Idea 


The institution of recall deals with the executive and judicial branches 
of the government. With both its operation is injurious to the public service, 
though in the case of judges it is much more dangerous. 

If an executive officer is dishonest he can in effeet be recalled by 
impeachment or by criminal trial and conviction, and sentenced to the 
penitentiary. Under the new system of recall an honest official, before he 
has had time to work out and vindicate his policies, may be ousted by an 
ambitious rival through misrepresentation in the press and the hasty judg- 


ment of the minority of the electorate who go to the polls. The necessary 


tendency of such a system is to prevent his adopting any affirmative policy 
at all, to discharge his duties in a colorless way, to restrain all energy and 
enterprise, and to keep him with his ear to the ground to enable him to 
avoid the doing of anything that shall arouse discussion. It adds greatly 


to the tyranny of a reckless and unscrupulous press. It necessarily dis- 
courages enterprise and originality and real effort for reform because no 
reform was ever initiated that did not stimulate misrepresentation to 
obstruct its successful inauguration. Under such a system Lincoln would 
have been recalled. 


Recall of Judges Serious Evil 


The evil of the recall of judges and judicial decisions is, however, much 
greater. The tenure of a judge or the right of the individual litigants is 
to depend on the chance and uncertainty of one popular election. In the 
nature of the case, the people cannot be advised of the legal arguments 
pro and con even if they could understand them. Again the power of a 
reckless press would be enhanced and justice and equity would play little 
part in the result. 

The evil tendency of such so-called reform is in the destruction of the 
sanctity of our constitution. Under the initiative and referendum, no 
greater consideration by the people is required in the passage of a constitu- 
tional amendment than in that of any temporary and unimportant measure. 
A bill of rights and an appropriations bill in such a procedure rest upon 
the same sanction. The success of our popular government, in promoting 
the happiness of all the people, depends upon the justice and equity with 
which it reconciles the rights and power of the whole people with the rights 
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of minority and of individuals. Such justice and equity has been obtained 
by the adoption of a written constitution and the interpretation and enforce- 
ment of it by an independent judiciary whom the people took pains to Sur- 
round with every protection against popular passion of congressional or 
executive restraint. The system of representative government is an institu- 
tion hammered out in the struggle for liberty by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
for eight hundred years. The system of written constitutions and an 
independent judiciary has vindicated itself in the strenuous life of the 
Republic for 125 years and there is nothing in the actual results of the 
initiative, referendum and recall that commends them as a substitute. 


Political Parties Are Necessary 


What is true with respect to the state is true with respect to the party. 
Parties are essential to popular government. In no other way practically 
ean the will of all the electorate be interpreted and embodied in affirmative 
action, legislative and executive. The selection of candidates by a party is 
a matter in which the community may properly take an interest and with 
respect to which the legislature may properly pass laws to prevent abuses 
which have arisen in party government. 

But the question which I moot is whether the selection of candidates at 
a general primary has tended to the elimination of corruption or political 
machine rule and the selection of better representatives of a party. I know 
that it has not. Certainly it has not with respect to the many offices to 
which it applies, when the persons to be selected are-not persons of whose 
qualification the public can, in the nature of things, have any intimate 
knowledge. The standard of judges in those states where the candidates 
are selected by a general primary has notably and perceptibly become 
inferior to those who were selected under the old convention system. 


Convention Centers To Some Degree Responsibility 


The convention system gave rise to abuses. Bosses and machines were 
able to control the convention, but even under the worst boss and the worst 
machine the convention was a body with a sense of some responsibility 
growing out of its desire to nominate a ticket which would win in the 
election; and therefore while it may have nominated many machine ecandi- 
dates whose selection did not make for the public interest, it frequently 
nominated men of strength and popularity and high character in order that 
the ticket might be a vote getting one. Under the system of the general 
primary there is no such responsibility. 

Especially is this true in the selection of the subordinate officers. Cireum- 
stances of no real or proper significance in the selection of qualified candi- 
dates affect the choice in such cases. If the initial letter of the candidate’s 
name comes early in the alphabet, and he is first in the list of candidates, 
he may receive thousands of votes more than the man whose name begins 
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with W. Anything that gives a man notoriety or conspicuousness in the 
community, however unimportant in showing his qualifications, attracts 
votes to him because the voters have no other means of identifying or 
discriminating between the many candidates. The man who advertises 
himself most in the newspapers has a great advantage. The general primary 
in the opportunity which it offers to the use of money in organizing a cam. 
paign, expended, not corruptly but merely in giving publicity to the candi- 
date, greatly increases the power of money. I have known man after man, 
worthy of party preference, who has declined to enter a primary contest 
because of the financial burden that a suecessful issue imposed. 


Machine Control of Primaries 


Nor is it true that the general primary is any less subject to the control 
of a machine and the boss and a political organization than a convention. 
Primaries are usually attended by a minority of the party. In other words, 
the result is much affected by the number who can be aroused to come out 
to vote, and that depends upon organization. This places in the hands of 
the politicians who have an organization the means to control. 

In America we have been greatly influenced by the success that our 
people have shown in the invention of machines to reduce the amount of 
labor needed and the costs of production, and we cannot get over the idea 
that political evils can be remedied by a change in political machinery. I 
don’t mean that one form of machinery in polities is not better than another, 
but I do mean that everyone will fail, or will suffer in its operation if the 
electorate do not perform their electoral duties. The representative system 
in legislatures and in conventions system will work well if the people who 
ought to vote will turn out, and it will work for the reasons I have stated 
a great deal better than the initiative and referendum and the general 
primary. But we should realize under any system the politicians will 
contro}, if the people fail in their electoral duties. These so-called reforms 
and their popularity are a sincere expression of the desire of the people to 
make short cuts and to avoid the evils of a failure of the people to do their 
duties. It is a futile policy, as experience is showing. We find the so-called 
bosses still controlling under the general primary, and we find the reformers 
as bitter against the result of the general primaries when they are defeated 
as they were against the convention. We may, therefore, expect a wise 
reaction from this attempted infusion of ‘‘more democracy to cure the evils 
of present democracy.’’ 


Growth of Spirit of Universal Brotherhood 


Another marked tendency of this generation is the growth of the spirit 
of universal brotherhood. It has shown itself in the sense of responsibility 
that rich men who have accumulated great fortunes have manifested in 
enormous donations to every variety of philanthropic activity. They have 
shown this not only by the size of these contributions but by the foresight 
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and labor with which they have formulated the provisions and created the 
instrumentalities for their useful application. But not among the rich 
alone has this feeling spread. The organization of all sorts of charitable 
societies and the unselfish activities and devotion of people of moderate 


or very limited means to help their stumbling brethren and sisters is 
apparent on very hand. 









Points Out Dangers In Paternal Legislation 


















The awakened interest on the part of the many in public matters, the 
organization of thousands of women’s clubs for the discussion of subjects 
of publie interest, and for the promoting of plans for municipal and other 
kinds of community improvement are manifest to every observer. The 
churches, too, have minimized doctrinal differences and have united and 
stand shoulder to shoulder in a common effort to make the spirit of religion 
the handmaiden of the moral uplift and of the spread of the fraternal spirit. 
The people have halted in their mad rush for dollars and have become 
ashamed of their previous absorption in material matters and are now 
seeking to show to the unfortunate who have not shared in the general 
prosperity their interest in them and their desire to help them on. 

The same spirit shows itself in the trend of legislation which has assumed 
a much more paternal character than that of a quarter of a century ago, 
when the doctrines of the laissez faire school of government seemed to be 
controlling. It is quite possible that in this enthusiasm many foolish things 
have been done. A movement of this kind cannot be carried on without 
developing an hysteria that promotes silly projects, but these are the mere 
exerescences and excesses in a movement of real progress in humanity that 
every lover of his kind must weleome. The suggestion that by legislation 
we can all lift ourselves by the boot straps, can abolish poverty, can 
distribute fortunes and produce a universal level of happiness is the dream 
of the socialist. Many schemes of uplift, whose authors deny that they are 
socialists, are equally unsound. They are, however, an evidence of this 
spread of the fraternal feeling, although they promise no practical good and 
may involve obstruction to real progress in the waste of public activities, 


in the squandering of public funds and in a useless inerease in the burden 
of taxation. 














Destruction of Capital In War Brings Problem 
‘ 

This new fraternal feeling is not limited by national boundaries. The 
people of the world are closer to each other. They are taking more interest 
in each other’s welfare. Those of us that dreamed of universal peace have 
had a dreadful shock in this awful cataclysm that has come to Europe; but 
even that has developed the world-wide interest in the welfare of peoples 
and has shown by the general sympathy with the suffering of all the bellig- 
erents how much more united the peoples of the world are than they ever 
were before. The vast sums that are being contributed, the many activities 
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that are being carried on among our people to relieve the wounded and 
starving of all the nations through the Red Cross and other agencies far 
exceed anything that history has shown in the past, and are as much greater 


in their extent as this war is greater than any previous war in the history 
of the world. 

The war, the end of which no man ean now see, staggers the imagination 
in the loss of life and in the destruction of hard-earned capital that its 
probable long continuance must involve. When it came it was such a shock 
and such a disappointment that those who hoped for human progress lost 
their faith. But as it grows to be an older story and we bring our philosophy 
to bear on the facts, we find occasion for hope in the very suffering which 
when the war is over will prompt the adoption of some peaceable means of 
settling international disputes to prevent a recurrence of such an awful 
catastrophe. 

I am an optimist. The difference between a crank and an optimist, it 
seems to me, is not in their ideals, for an optimist may have as high ideals 
as a crank, but a crank is a man who believes that his ideals can be realized 
tomorrow by legislation and has no interest except in their instant aecom- 
plishment. He is not willing to await the slow growth in the character of 
the individual which must be the foundation of all human progress. The 
optimist believes his ideals are only attainable by indomitable struggle and 
never ending patience; but that so much are they to be desired that every 
effort toward them is life giving, and every real advance, however gradual, 
is worth while. 


IT’S YOU 


If you want to be a successful man, 
If you want to come out on top, 
You have got to start in a working part 
And at working never stop. 
You will have to buck what they eall ‘‘hard luck,’’ 
And rebuffs you’ll meet quite a few, 
But you’ll understand, when ealled ‘‘lueky man,’’ 
It isn’t just luek—it’s you. 
—E. W. McColm. 





COUNTRY BANKS AND RESERVES 


By G. L. KING 


President of the First National Bank, of Pearisburg, Va. 


Y REFERENCE to the country banks is intended to apply 
only to that class of rural banks serving communities of com- 
paratively fixed population engaged principally in agricultural pur- 
suits. The establishment of this class of banks has been at a 

rapid rate the past 20 years. While I have made no attempt to arrive at 
a correct estimate, I doubt, if the years of life of all such banks were totaled 
and averaged, it would much exceed ten years. Considering the length of 
life, conditions as to location and the service rendered, they compose a new 
system, or rather a new branch of our general financial system. 

The method of organization, widely distributing the ownership of the 


capital shares in the community, the election as directors men who enjoyed 
the highest esteem of the public, and the liberal service rendered, marked a 
departure from the methods previously employed by the comparatively few 
rural banks. 


As a rule the old order of country banks was, as to ownership and man- 
agement, a very close corporation and, being but little restricted, their opera- 
tions covered a very wide range of dealings. Their main idea appears to have 
been to make money for their owners, and it appears not to have oceurred to 
them to accomplish this by the route of public service further than the profit 
could be definitely pointed out. I do not say this in a spirit of criticism. 
Their methods and practices were probably the natural result of existing 
conditions. 


Some of the Obstacles Encountered 


Ilowever, when the new and popular owned and managed banks began 
to enter the field, they generally found a very definitely formed prejudice 
against banks in the minds of a large number of people whose business and 
moral support it was necessary to have to succeed. 

With this element there was a strong disposition against making deposits 
—taking a mere receipt with no security, as it was viewed, and not receiving 
the legal rate of interest. As to borrowing there was a feeling akin to fear. 
that this man, who voluntarily offers to loan money, if I borrow of him, will 
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in some way, before the end, take away my property. This view was not 
held by all the people nor do I say it was held by a majority, but it was suffi- 
ciently strong to be a menace to the banks’ success if not overcome. 


Pioneer Rural Banks Had to Blaze the Way 


At the beginning it was impossible for the pioneer rural bank of the pres. 
ent order, to create and practice a definite standard of business and apply 
the same to its customers collectively. It came nearer being necessary to 
have as many policies as customers. This was trying and confusing but 
nevertheless necessary to get hands on the business essential to success, 

It may appear remarkable that this variable policy has accomplished so 
much good. It has brought to bank patronage an element of people previ- 
ously almost unknown and unserved by any branch of banking. It has been 
the vehicle of acquaintance and friendship resulting in a thorough under- 
standing and good feeling between the banks and all classes of people. In 
this the rural banks have a reserve force of no mean importance and one 
which may be used as a safe steppingstone to the establishment of more 
equitable methods and so build up many reserve forces now lacking. 


Variable Policy Has Served Its Purpose 


| think the variable policy has about served its purpose. We have 
arrived at a time when the definite standardizing of rural banking is an 
urgent need. If rural banks were still few and far between this need would 
be much less felt. Each might still have a patronage of its own educating. 
It can no longer be so. Banks have multiplied in numbers and influence. 
Exclusive communities no longer exist. Territories have contracted. Dis- 
tances have been reduced by road improvement, quicker vehicles of 
transportation and the disposition of the public te take a wider view. 
Characteristics peculiar to communities are merging into others and all 
are becoming more uniform. In short, rural life is progressing, and as it 
progresses it is forming definite standards and insisting upon their 
observance. 


Rural Banks Must Keep Abreast of Times 


Rural banks must keep abreast, or better, a little in advance of this 
progress and recognize and practice some reasonable standards of business 
that may be collectively applied. It may cause us a feeling of personal 
sacrifice to give up what we feel to be our very own in giving up some 
of our long cherished views and methods, and to share with others respon- 
sibilities and influences still within our control. But should we not realize 
that we are face to face with a need and not an individual preference. 
Today’s need is tomorrow’s demand. A need reasonably supplied as such, 
is a demand not at half cost. The need for common standards of rural 
banking is now evident. Tomorrow it will be a demand. Should we wait 
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and pay the higher cost? The nearer association of the banks, the inter- 
locking of influences, the division of patronage, and the common welfare 
of a uniform business will demand it. It will be demanted by other classes 
of banks with whom it is necessary to have important dealings. It will be 
demanded by the Federal Reserve System, and, what is more important, 
being necessary to the maintenance of the proper equities—the sustenance 
of those unnamed reserve strengths, that first essential, safety, will © 
demand it. 


Would Not Destroy Individual Independence 


I would not have you understand that I suggest common methods so 
inflexible that the banks’ individual independence, influence and usefulness 
would be impaired. With proper methods it would be otherwise, for, 
methods founded upon proper equities and uniformly practiced would com- 
mand greater respect, and promote instead of impair the individual inde- 
pendence, influence and usefulness of each bank. The time, energy and 
mental effort exhausted in trying to make one’s particular methods appear 
preferable to the public might much better be directed toward profitable 
business. We might better be spared the mentally unpleasant experience 
of listening to a common customer’s report of the crankiness and narrow- 
ness of a competitor who had required only what we know to be just. We 
might much better be spared indulging in an element of bad faith toward 
a competitor when we seek an advantage with the complaining customer 
by not asserting the correctness of the other bank’s requirement. 


Means of Agricultural Development 


The rural bank’s work has been essentially*one of financial and agri- 
cultural development and should remain so. When banks were fewer and 
without near competitors, a great deal of their energy was devoted to the 
development of business in their immediate territory. In the last few 
years, since banks have multiplied in numbers and competitors become 
plentiful, some disposition has been shown to neglect the work of develop- 
ment in seeking business already developed. In other words, possibly too 
much time is spent in looking at what the other fellow has, instead of more 
profitably employing the time and energy in developing what is at hand. 
The results of this disposition, if carried to the extreme, is well illustrated 
by a story written by an author whom I cannot name. Most of you may be 
familiar with it but I hope you will pardon my repeating the idea as an 
illustration : 

‘‘A man arriving at the age of maturity received a heritage. He felt it 
inadequate to supply his needs and doubted that his place of residence 
afforded sufficient opportunity for accomplishments of such magnitude as 
would satisfy his ambition. He sold his property and went out into the 
world in search of a place where great accomplishments might be attained 
and great wealth accumulated. He traveled the world over without recog- 
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nizing such a place. At last, finding himself back at his old home and 
reduced to poverty, he was overcome by a desire to see his old residence. He 
went to the house and was courteously received by the owner. Entering he 
noticed a beautiful crystal upon the mantel. Examining it he asked what 
it was and was told that it was diamond. Asking where it came from was 
told, ‘Just out in your old playground, there are acres and acres of ground 
filled with diamonds that may be had for the digging.’”’ 


Frequently Fail to Properly Measure Competitor 


And so it is with a rural bank, when seeking too much the business of 
a competitor, it fails to recognize the diamonds in its own field until 
too late. 

[ doubt if there is a rural community in Virginia whose possibilities— 
and I mean healthy, practical and profitable possibilities—are more than 
25 per cent developed. 

This does not mean that good progress has not been made in the past. 
The natural resources capable of profitable development are extensive 
and securely fixed. Their importance and value is being daily increased by 
the result of scientific investigation, education in methods, an increasing 
demand resulting from a better standard of products, the growing desire 
of the producer to conserve energy and inerease profits by increased pro- 
duction in a given space. The financial assistance afforded by rural bank 
and many other influences. The development work may cover the time 
of many generations and still be unfinished. 


Since the banks are the trustees of the surplus funds, the Clearing 
House of business operation, the dispensers of eredit and the respected 
friend and adviser of the community, their responsibility to see that the 
development goes forward in an orderly and well advised manner, is great. 


Duty of the Country Banker 


To stimulate and assist the well advised undertakings and discourage 
the venturesome and misdirected employment of money, property and 
energy is in itself a great work. Fortunate will be the bank whose officials 
have the courage, judgment, energy and force of character to make the 
most of the opportunity. 

We, of today, have gathered the material for the foundation of a greater 
system of rural banking. Will we prove ourselves capable of reconciling 
our plans and building the foundation of equitable methods worthy of 
supporting the structure that will be built by future generations? | dare 
say we may do much toward it and find it profitable. 

[ judge all banks operate with at least a hope of perpetuity, with increas- 
ing strength, efficiency and usefulness. If we may now build the founda- 
tion of equitable and proper methods, workmen for the future may be 
trained. The rural banker of the future must be a capable, many-sided 
man. He must be able to analyze each customer’s character as well as 
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business. He must know each customer’s fields and flocks, family, friends 
and enemies, weakness and strength. He must be a friend without being 
familiar. He must direct without appearing to dictate.” He must love with- 
out being weak and must rebuke without being rude. 


Why Banks Should Build for the Future 









A reserve, I believe, is a strength maintained for possible future need. 
Do we not owe it to the future to build this foundation of equitable methods 
and do what we may to practically train these men and so maintain a 
reserve of men and methods. ‘ 

But I digress. To return to the matter of standards. I believe there 
exists one standard applicable to rural banks collectively. I believe it may 
be expressed as ‘‘safety as to principal’’ as applied to loans. I have no 
desire to minimize the importance of absolute security. I think nothing less 
is justified. But I fear our anxiety to apply the rule in detail has, to some 
extent, sacrificed safety as to principal when applied to the business as a 
whole. We have grown to presume desirability where safety as to princi- 
pal is evident. We have grown to view a fixed property as security instead 
of a basis of credit. By loaning money to an unjustified extent for perma- 
nent investment we have, in extending credit, taken, in effect, long time 
investments, thereby, in our effort to avoid chance, taken the most specu- 
lative of all chances—the chance with time. 












Capital Invested in Business Usually Remains 





















It is a well established fact that the capital invested in a business can 
rarely be withdrawn. In no ease ean it be withdrawn in bankable time. If 
a business is successful additional capital need will be felt, sufficient, at 
least, to absorb all profits beyond a reasonable dividend. In addition there 
will likely be a need for reasonable and proper borrowing for operating 
purposes. If a business is unsuccessful, and I mean by this also one that 
does not fail but drags along earning a mere sustenance, money loaned for 
its capital is more positively tied up than if the investment was actually 
owned by the bank or if the money was invested in most any other class 
of property that may be imagined. This condition is magnified if the loan 
is to one or more otherwise successful and substantial citizens. Rural peo- 
ple are never just ready to take a loss by closing an unsuccessful business. 
This is especially so if the capital is borrowed. To dispose of a good prop- 
erty to make good a bad one is a very distasteful process to the rural 
business man, be he merchant or farmer. To avoid this he will hope against 
chance and exhaust the limit of time to get out. In gaining time he is 
usually successful to a marked degree and he usually suffers an increased 
loss by reason of the delay. In the meantime the bank is carrying an asset 
that, no matter how solvent as to principal, involves an unjustified risk, 
and which, in proper equity, earns an inadequate profit. 

At the beginning an adequate compensating balance to be maintained 
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may be contracted and lived up to for a while, but the expectation is seldom 
realized to a satisfactory extent with much renewed paper. The rural bor- 
rower is adverse to carrying a cash reserve against his indebtedness. He 
usually borrows something less than his needs and works his eredit on 
open account with the community for the balance. The latter, while no 
direct affair of the bank’s, nevertheless, has an indirect bad influence on 
the interest of the bank, through the business of the community being 
imposed upon. 


Use of Short Term Notes as Investments 


It is not sufficient to say short time notes are taken for such loans; sup- 
pose we say investment loans. The only effective meaning of the short time 
is the frequent collection of discount by renewal. It is not sufficient to say 
the notes are unquestionably secure and collectible. A collection enforced 
by law takes much time and causes a cash loss in expense to the bank, a 
sacrifice to the customer and a wealth of bad feeling all around. Even if 
enforced by persistent demand some sacrifice and bad feeling will most 
surely result. If acomplished by that other method—that indefinite quan- 
tity of indifferent quality—moral persuasion—I venture there is not a 
eashier present who has not felt when finally receiving the money, that 
he was justly entitled to a life membership in an Ananias Club. It is not 
sufficient to say that the makers of the notes have other property and this 
may be considered a part of a regular line. That other property will likely 
be demanding its full justified line. Viewed from the proper standpoint of 
the community’s and hence the bank’s interest, it is not a question of who 
owns a particular property or business, but is the property or business main- 
tained and operated in a way that justifies the support the bank is giving? 
Does it sustain its pro rata of the community’s financial strength? TI believe 
a negative answer may safely be given to these questions up to near 100 per 
cent of the cases where the capital investment is made up largely of bor- 
rowed money, whether the business is successful or unsuccessful. 


Capital Should Be Kept Liquid 


I have suggested that a rural bank’s work should be one of development. 
In a commercial sense, as the term is generally applied, development may 
mean the tying up of capital in permanent investment to a large extent. In 
an agricultural application it is quite different. The plant or organ of pro- 
duction, the land, is already in existence and permanently fixed, is already 
owned and operated by some one. To furnish credit for the reasonable 
improvement to increase productiveness and for the profitable operation of 
the property is the proper function of the rural bank. 

It has been demonstrated, time without number, that the small inten- 
sively cultivated farm pays the best net return. To loan money to enable 
individuals to acquire title to more property than they have money and 
ability to profitably operate, destroys to a certain extent the usefulness of 
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the property to the community. Land hunger knows no satisfying. It 
eraves all that adjoins. It will drive a man beyond all business prudence 
and takes no account of profitable return. Stimulate it with loans and it 
becomes uncontrollable. Such business is not only undesirable for a bank 
but it is risky, no matter how secure the principal may be. 








Reserve Against Permanent Loans Needed 








[ believe a reserve against permanent investment loans is more important, 
as regards the banks’ actual safety than a reserve against ordinary deposits. 
What method of calculation might be correctly employed to arrive at an 
adequate reserve, | am unable to guess. I would suggest that 100 per cent 
would be safe if sufficient burglar insurance is earried. 






I believe, if the simple rule of requiring actual desirability as well as 
safety, the maintenance of adequate deposit balances by borrowers, and 
reasonable curtailment at seasonable maturities, was faithfully applied to 
loans, it would discourage the investment demand and encourage those of a 
more desirable and liquid character; and result in a wonderful strengthen- 
ing of the rural banks’ reserve forces. 


























I believe a Greater Rural Banking system, based on equitable merits, is 
in good prospect. It will not result from the revelation of some wonderful 
idea; nor will it come by collective agreement between the banks. To endure 
aud prove worthy it must come by the collective recognition of proper 
equities and the faithful individual application of the same to the business 
in detail. 


SHORTENING DAYS 


The days grow*shorter, the nights grow longer; 

The headstones thieken along the way; 
And life grows sadder, but love grows stronger, 
For those who walk with us day by day. 


The tear comes quicker, the laugh comes slower; 
The courage is lesser to do and dare; 

And the tide of joy in the heart falls lower, 

And seldom covers the reefs of care. 






And all true things in the world seem true, 
And the better things of earth seem best, 

And friends are dearer, as friends are fewer, 
And love is all as our sun dips west. 


Then let us clasp hands as we walk together, 
And let us speak softly in love’s sweet tone; 

For no man knows, on the morrow, whether 
We two pass on—or but one, alone. 


Ella Wheeler Wileox. 


SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT 


By JOHN CLAUSEN 


Manager Foreign Department of the Crocker National Bank of San Francisco 


HAT is believed to be an epoch-making event in the history of 

our country was begun on May 24th of this year, when the 

President of the United States welcomed to Washington the 

official delegates of eighteen South and Central American 

republics who gathered in that capital for the purpose of solving some of 

the more vital problems brought to our sister republics by the European 

war, and to bring about a better commercial understanding between these 
countries and the United States. 

At the invitation of the Secretary of the Treasury, representative men 
of affairs of Latin America came to meet merchants and bankers of the 
United States to settle the problems that now impede the free flow of com- 
merce between North and South America. This meeting will be known in 
history as the Pan-American Financial Conference, and will prove to be one 
of the most important ever held in this country to devise ways and means 
of opening for merchants and manufacturers of this country the enormous 
virgin fields for the expansion of trade in that hemisphere. 


Reciprocity Idea in Trade 


The President, taking for his keynote the statement that the American 
republies ‘‘are not trying to make use of each other, but to be of use to each 
other,’’ further stated ‘‘that the conference was not for the exploitation of 
the invited nations, but for a union of interests, in which the United States 
will not make use of the others, but labor for the advantage of all.’’ He 
laid stress upon the necessity of drawing the American republics together 
‘‘in the bonds of commercial interest and mutual understanding,’’ express- 
ing his surprise that a conference like this should have been so long delayed 
and require a crisis of the world to show the Americas how truly they are 
neighbors to one another, but that it would be a very great distinction if 
the American republics could show the way to permanent peace. 

The Secretary of the Treasury expressed the thought that ‘‘ continental 
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solidarity rests upon wholesome common ideals and mutual helpfulness, 
material interests and political accord,.will give a gommanding influence 
for the peace of the world and the service of mankind. Nothing would so 
stimulate trade between the Southern republics and the United States and 
make so certain the investment of United States capital in those countries 
as laws of substantial uniformity relating to commerce and finance, par- 
ticularly in such matters as trade marks and patents, consular invoices, bills 
of lading, regulations of commercial travelers, admission of samples and 
many features of the custom laws, bills of exchange and uniform money 
standard.’’ He strongly urged that ‘‘ America should become a more power- 
ful force for the preservation and advancement of the world’s welfare,’’ 
with the most interesting suggestion that uniform commercial laws be 
adopted by every country of Pan-America—to effect communism in law and 
custom, thereby reducing commercial friction to a minimum. 











































What the Conference Actually Considered 





Regarding the actual program of the conference, it may be stated that 









































the subjects submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury for the considera- 
tion of the delegates, as officially announced by him, were divided in the 
following heads: 
’ (1) Public finance. 
. (2) The monetary situation. 
(3) The present banking situation. 
. (4) The financing of public improvements. 
“ (5) The financing of private enterprises. 
me (6) The extension of inter-American markets. 
a (7) Merchant marine and improved transportation facilities. 
we Each of these in turn was subdivided into about four or five subordinate 
sections. 
Crying Needs of Better Transportation 
i The outstanding thought of the conference, as it was expressed by many 
ah speakers, was the erying need for improvement of transportation, for a 
al readjustment of financial exchange and uniformity of laws in relation to 
as subjects which vitally affect international relations. 
He A standing committee, consisting of one delegate from each country rep- 
a resented, was appointed to consider the question of uniform laws, and this 
wei: was thought the best plan in that every country has its own peculiar finan- 
wail cial problems and shipping worries. 
a More Reciprocity Treaties Needed 
ntal Reciprocity treaties was one of the most striking features and the impres- 





sion has been confirmed that our neighbors in the Southern hemisphere have 
been looking north towards us for business expansion just as much as we 
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have been looking towards them for new trading fields. The important 
point is that we must acquaint ourselves with their views and endeavor to 
conform our ideas in meeting them half way. Our Southern neighbors 
have, however, never entered whole-heartedly into the possibilities of recip- 
rocal treaties with the United States in view of certain relations which they 
enjoy with European countries, but it is possible that changed conditions 
brought about by the European war may alter their attitude. 


Turn to United States as Manufacturers’ Market 


South and Central American merchants look on the United States as the 
logical source for obtaining manufactured articles and other products, so 


that it would seem to be only a question of arranging the proper transporta- 


tion lines and banking facilities to bring our Southern neighbors to this 
market. 

In the ‘‘group meetings’’ delegates from the various countries repre- 
sented gave minute explanation to the delegates of the commercial and 
financial interests of the United States, their particular needs, and indicated 
in what ways capital and credit could be used to best advantage in order to 
strengthen trade relations. The general ideas expressed were that in Cen- 
tral and South America the surplus eapital of the United States could find 
fertile fields for investment, 


Discuss ‘‘Aribitration Code’’ 


Important among the developments was a definite proposal that an 
‘‘arbitration code’’ be established between the United States and the South- 
ern republics for the adjustment of commercial disputes. This proposal 
was favorably considered and it is understood to be the object of extending 
the plan of the proposed arbitration tribunal to cover all the republies. 

It is learned that the Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
given its unanimous approval to the recommendation of this ‘‘code 
arbitration’’ and that same be established without unnecessary delay. 


ol 


Setting Forth Each Country’s Perplexities 


The delegates were charged with the duty of setting forth the per- 
plexities of their own countries and aiding in removing peculiar obstacles 
of their neighbors. If they have patriotically performed their duties in this 
direction—if they helped to remove only a few of the obstacles that now 
impede commerce with that section, they will have conferred inmeasurable 
benefits upon their own countries and all the Americas. 

A tentative plan for the creation of a market for bills of exchange drawn 
on banks of the United States and payable in United States dollars, was pre- 
sented at the meetings, to especially provide for the export of nitrate from 
the Republic of Chile, and it was recommended that a law be enacted by 
them to make such bilis, with maturity to not exceed ninety days from date 
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of presentation, appear legal tender in the payment of these duties. The 
Chilean delegates promised to urge their government to take the necessary 
steps and voice the timely recommendation to other South American repub- 
lies, where bills of exchange drawn on European centers, are likewise con- 
sidered legal tender. 


Need of Uniform Weights and Measures 


















The question of weights and measures is a problem in which even the 
people of the United States have to contend, and uniformity in weight and 
measure for every known commodity should be adopted. 

The question of the United States entering the ‘‘South American Postal 
Union,”*’ was also brought up for attention, and it was unanimously felt that 
business would be facilitated if a lower rate of postage could be established 
and maintained between this country and the South American republics. 
These countries now have a Postal Union of their own with a system of 
postal rates lower than those to countries of other continents, and it is a 
matter of consideration whether the United States should entertain the 
feasibility of becoming a party to it. Along with the postal questions, the 
subject of an improved money order exchange between the Northern and 


Southern hemispheres, is uppermost in the minds of several South American 
delegates. 


One of Important Recent Achievements 


















The Conference in Washington and its results constitute one of the 
important achievements in the history of the Pan-American idea, if not 
the most. What was accomplished by this body will be of wide moment, and 
while Europe today has no time for its consideration, later in adjusting her 
affairs she will be obliged to take into account what was accomplished there 
in the interest of a broad and lasting Western development. 

The ultimate results, however, may not be apparent for some time to 
come, but none of the representatives of the United States or the Latin- 
American republics, have overlooked its fundamental value, and it is by 
far considered the most important epoch, both from a national and inter- 
national view point. It is to be hoped that the matter discussed at these 
meetings will find its way before Congress in the shape of recommendation 
of legislation when the Secretary of the Treasury will submit his report of 
eonerete proposals. 


America Will Be the World’s Factory 







When the European war is over the nations that will thank us most for 
keeping out of the embroglio, will be those which are most deeply involved 
and America will be the world’s factory when peace comes. 

The United States will presently take a foremost place among the inter- 
national banking nations of the world, as the result of the liberal construe- 
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tion of the Federal Reserve Act, more particularly with reference to accept- 
ance of bills of exchange drawn for imports and exports of commodities, 

The announcement by the Federal Reserve Board that the act has been 
construed as permitting the discounting of acceptances arising out of import 
and export trade, even when the United States is not a party to the trans- 
action, means that the United States henceforth can meet the great financial 
nations of Europe on an equal basis. 

Probably the pre-eminent reason for the success of our financia] and 
commercial European contemporaries in the markets of Pan-America, 
has been their ability to finance the trade of those countries on a broad and 
generous basis, whereas, the exporters of the United States have been 
greatly handicapped, in that they not only lacked the power to compete 
with European sellers on the broad plane of international banking, but they 
actually had no United States bank to which they or their customers could 
go for accommodations. The Federal Reserve Act, however, has now pro- 
vided for this country a real factor in the development of American finance 
and commerce in South and Central America. 


All South American Securities Are Not Bad 


The financiers of the United States and the bond-buying part of our 
population, should overcome the mistaken idea that all South and Cen- 
tral American securities are doubtful and risky. Those countries want a 
market in the United States for their responsible national, state and indus- 


trial bonds, and it is estimated that the United States at this time could loan 
South and Central American countries half a billion of dollars, which, if 


so invested, would tend to create a corresponding increase in our trade 
with them. 


Latin-America is keenly alive to the possibility of opening new financial 
connections necessary to the exploitation of their vast-natural resources. 
Hitherto developments have been kept alive mainly through European bank- 
ing connections, but the war has materially changed that aspect. 


Europe’s Eyes Are Centered on Movement 


The keen eyes of our European friends are centered upon the outcome of 
the Conference, and bankers of the old world especially, are no doubt 
anxious to find out whether a financial coalition will be effected to their 
detriment. 

The question of the establishment of branch banks of the United States 
in the various South and Central American countries and the opening by 
those countries of branch banks in the United States, deserves the thought- 
ful introspection of our progressive bankers, was signally uttered by the 
Secretary of the Treasury,—in that commercial credits, direct exchange, and 
the facilitation of commercial transactions, depend so largely upon an 
adequate financial organization to foster our international trade. 

Among the financial delegates talk was revived of the possibility for a 
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change in the Federal Reserve law, permitting a combination of member 
panks of the Federal Reserve system, to establish a large banking corpora- 
tion in the Southern hemisphere with branches in South and Central 
America. Such a bank might prove a powerful incentive to the advance- 
ment of trade and finance between our respective countries. 

‘‘The question of ocean transportation and means of communication are 
particularly interesting at this time,’’ and the Secretary of the Treasury 
urged the delegates for a ‘‘full expression of opinion upon these important 
phases,’’ and he further stated that ‘‘remedies cannot readily be applied, 
nor the fullest measure of co-operation secured unless complete and authen- 
tic information is supplied.’’ ‘ 

All men in public or private life are convinced that better shipping facili- 
ties between the United States and South and Central America are the first 
essential steps to be taken for better trade relations between the Americas. 
That being the case, all will depend upon what recommendation will be 
submitted and favorably considered by Congress at its coming session. 


Need of Modification of Shipping Laws 


While delegates to the Conference were known to feel that American 
eapital will not go into shipping enterprises, until it is assured of certain 
modifications in exis{ing laws, it has nevertheless become apparent that as a 
consequence of the Conference, a serious effort will be made to reverse this 
state of affairs, in that private capital or government aid may be elicited 
for the organization of steamship companies. 

The situation relating to trade earrying facilities was far from satis- 
factory even in normal times, and our commercial expansion depended 
largely upon transportation offered by foreign carriers, which made it 
immeasurably difficult after war was declared. 


Transportation Is the Keynote 


Our trade problems with Central and South America depend greatly 
on transportation. We need a merchant fleet of the largest size and of the 
latest appointments, and the sentiment of our President was roundly 
applauded when in his address at the opening session of the Pan-American 
Financial Conference, in referring to this matter, stated: ‘‘If private capital 
eannot soon enter upon the venture of establishing these physical means of 
communication, the government must undertake to do so.’’ 

The ‘‘ship purchase bill’’ which failed of passage in the last session of 
Congress was frequently discussed and many of the South and Central 
American delegates expressed their belief that a measure of that nature 
would prove of immediate relief in remedying the present situation. 

The word ‘‘subsidy’’ has long been in our blacklist, however, as applied 
toa merchant marine. Great Britain, Germany and Japan principally, have 
done wonders and become the world’s greatest sea-carriers by liberal finan- 
cial assistance of that character to private enterprises. Why could this 
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country not also adopt a similar policy and meet all the requirements so 
vital in promoting our foreign trade and commerce? 

The United States may, if only for competitive reasons, be obliged to 
come to a subsidy basis if it expects to build up an adequate merchant 
marine to handle the increased commerce that must come to it as a result 
of the European war. We may shy at the world ‘‘subsidy,’’ perhaps feel 
like overlooking it, but, if this country is to take care of the increasing 
commerce, it has got to build up a fleet of merchant vessels, and it is opined 
by many that the most effective way is to subsidize ships. 


Private Capital Avoids Ocean Transportation 


While land transportation has engaged its attention and been developed 
by it to a high degree of profitable efficiency, private capital has concerned 
itself but very little with ocean transportation, with the result that foreign 
ships have been carrying our sea freights. Necessarily, they have derived 
enormous profit therefrom, and incidentally, routed the trend of the trade to 
flow into the channels most beneficial to their own interests. 

The Pan-American Financial Conference was a happy conception 
and the result promises to be really substantial and extremely helpful in 
giving impetus to the movement for closer trade relations and in removing 
obstacles that now stand in the way. ° 


Bankers and Business Men Co-operate 


It is a comparatively rare incident for a business man and banker, prop- 
erly so-called, to take his share in government moves and have had little 
to do with the shaping of government laws,—but the new times will change 
this, in that he, whether banker, manufacturer of merchant, will find that 
he has an enormous stake in the game, and he cannot longer afford to 
neglect his duties in that respect, as it will tend to make him a negligibl 
quantity in the commercial world as well. 

Good will and mutual esteem have invariably followed commercial inter- 
course between representative merchants and bankers of the Americas, and 
without bothering about the reason or cause of the war now raging in the 
old world, it is the privilege and duty of Pan-America to counsel together 
for their mutual benefit. The laws between North and South America should 
be strong ties of friendship, equality, confidence and freedom of trade which 
expresses the great unwritten treaty of allianee between them. 


To Continue Work of the Conference 


In concluding it might be added that the advisability of continuing the 
work of the conference will be urged upon the President, in which case 
the ‘‘group committee’’ will be replaced with a permanent committee in the 
United States. 
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HEN the regulation of puplic utilities by municipal councils, 
generally called “home rule,”’ is urged, its advocates do not seem 
to realize that state regulation isincreasingly finding its justifica- 
tion, not in a political theory, but in the complexity of our 

civilization, and the growth of the publie service industries to meet the 

needs of that civilization in the most economical way possible. 

Through the advance of the sciences involved in those industries and 
through superior business organization, the interests of cities, towns, villages 
and countryside are to a greater and greater extent common interests. 
Public utilities are forming a more and more important factor in the 
economic life of the people, wherever living. 

Doubtless in the early days of the various public utility industries, they 
were largely local in character, confining their operations to the various 
municipalities in which they happened to be loeated. However, the opera- 
tions of public utilities are becoming less and less merely co-extensive with 
the boundaries of any one municipality. 

Thus, the city street railway system develops into the suburban and 
finally interurban. The long distance and rural telephone connections form 
a most valuable part of municipal telephone service. In the field of electric 
light and power, long distance transmission of current ignores absolutely 
municipal boundaries. Even with gas it sometimes happens that the gas 
is manufactured in one municipality and pumped to another, and where 
there is natural gas, almost invariably a number of municipalities are 
involved. Even water, when wells, lakes or rivers are not available, is 











frequently piped long distances, sometimes supplying several municipalities 
en route. 

The growth of interurban mileage of both telephone companies and 
electric railways, the growth of the electric light and power industry, in- 
eluding development of water powers, and especially the marked tendency 
in the latter industry for the large central generating plant, with trans- 
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mission lines, to displace the small independent plant, are all facts neither 
fully known nor appreciated by the public generally. This growth has 
been in the direction of fewer—at least of larger—systems; of consolidation 


and centralization, and away from the single municipality as a unit of 
service. 


Statistics show that the telephone companies, with an annual income 
of $5,000 or more, have decreased in number 53.8 per cent in the last ten 
years, but the number of telephones has increased 216.4 per cent and the 
number per 1,000 of population from 30 to 90. At the same time the 
estimated number of messages or talks classified as local exchange has 
increased 170.7 per cent, and those classified as long distance or toll, 182.3 
per cent. While the companies taken as a whole have shown such a marked 
decrease in number along with an extraordinary growth in equipment, 
number of patrons, ete., the smaller systems reporting an annual income 
of less than $5,000, including farmer or rural lines, have also shown a 
substantial increase both as to number and equipment. 


Economic Development of Public Service 


The economic development of the electric public service industry has 
been found to lie certainly in larger and larger units of production. Con- 
sidering the enormous increase in power and capacity from 1907 to 1912, 
the assumption seems reasonable that the end of this tendency is assuredly 
not yet in sight. Thus, from 1907 to 1912, due to the development of the 
turbine, the total horsepower developed increased over ten times as fast 
as the increase in the number of primary power machines. 


Great as has been the increase in the development of primary power 
machines, it is far greater in the case of dynamos. Here the most phenom- 
enal inerease occurred. An inspection of the percentages reveals the 
astounding, almost incredible, fact that the total capacity ineurred an 
increase nearly 360 times greater than the number of machines. The 


increase was not so great from 1907 to 1912, but still over 25 times as 
great. 


Increased Production Reduces Costs 


From the foregoing it follows, as a general thing, that economy in this 
industry lies in the large generating station, and in the ability to mass 
enormous production. The municipally owned stations with primary power 
machines and dynamos of much smaller average capacity than the commer- 
cial-stations, produce and sell their energy at a much higher cost relatively. 


But the larger hydro-electric stations far surpass the general average of 
either or of both. 


The larger hydro-electric class, while constituting only 4.3 per cent of 
all the stations, produces 50.8 per cent of the entire output at a unit cost 
of 47.3 per cent of the general average. Were these stations to be excluded 
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in reaching the general average, aiid, strictly speaking they probably should 
be, the contrast would doubtless be much greater. : ; 

The economy in favor of the large plants is even more marked in Wis- 
consin than in the United States at large. In Wisconsin the hydro-electric 
plants produce 48.01 per cent of the total output at a unit cost only 20.0 
per cent that of the general average. 

It is very evident that the small isolated plant supplying the town or 
village cannot compete economically with the sub-station on the transmis- 
sion line of the big generating plant. Not only is the present trend towards 
larger and larger generating plants with networks of transmission lines 
spreading over the country, because of the economy of enormous production, 
but because of the fact that electrical energy cannot be stored. This 
means that the more evenly the energy generated can be distributed over 
the twenty-four hours and from day to day, the closer will be the relation 
between the total demand and the total capacity of the plant, resulting in 
a better balance between the necessary investment and the total business 
required to pay fixed charges on that investment. 

This principle has been illustrated substantially as follows: If a given 
amount of electric power is consumed within one hour of the twenty-four, 
but none the remaining twenty-three hours, the plant must be twenty-four 
times as large as though the same consumption were distributed evenly over 
the twenty-four hours. In either case there is the same amount of business 
but it will be much more costly in the former ease than in the latter as the 
investment must be far greater and interest charges proportionately heavier. 
The large system supplying an extensive territory with divergent needs 
has this advantage over the isolated plant of greater opportunity for more 
economic distribution, resulting in a better load factor. 
















Growth of This Service Is Recent 
















Growth in the electrical public service business and its economic changes 
have been so recent that there has not been sufficient time for the business 
as a whole to adjust itself. However, the 1912 census report informs us 
that in 1912 the proportion of stations buying current for distribution was 
double that in 1907, and states that there has been an even more pronounced 
tendency towards centralization of ownership and operation in 1912 than 
in 1907, but unfortunately the report does not present the statistics gathered 
in such form as to clearly bring out this fact. The Electrical World, two 
years ago, conducted an investigation of the subject in cities having popu- 
lation of 5,000 or more. The results of this investigation are extremely 
interesting and are commented on in the issue of December 28, 1912. 

The economic development and distribution of electric energy is most 
vividly shown by the operation of the holding companies and large operating 
companies. Perhaps as clear an illustration as may be found among the 
many that might be cited of the benefit resulting to the public from a 
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consolidation or combination of small electric utilities is the case of the 
Central Illinois Utilities Company. This company is serving 23 or more 


communities in Illinois with current for light and power from a single 
station. Formerly these communities were served by 9 small separate 
generating plants. 

Another illustration is the Central Illinois Public Service Company 
which serves over 100 communities. Before consolidation these communities. 
were served by 54 separate generating plants. Most of these have been 
closed down and shortly all these communities will be served by eight large 
central stations. 

Comparison of service and rates in the communities served by these 
companies with those formerly in effect should furnish an object lesson 
to those who advocate the purchase or construction of isolated plants by 
municipalities. 


Discusses Policy of Home Rule 


When one appreciates how increasingly inter-related and inter-dependent 
public service companies are becoming, both as to their physical operation 
and their corporate control and ownership, one can hardly help asking 
himself— 

Would absolute home rule of all public service companies be successful 
and would municipal ownership promote the most economic development 
of publie utilities? 

Consideration of the great difficulties invulved must inevitably lead one 
to the conclusion that the answer to the first question is emphatically ‘‘no” 
and consideration of the direction that the economic development of utili- 
ties has taken, must lead one to the conclusion that the answer to the second 
question is also ‘‘no.’’ In fact it has been suggested that if there is to be 
public ownership at all, a state ownership rather than municipal might 
often be more in line with the present and promised development of the 
publie service industries. 


Utility Companies Entitled to Fair Return 


Turning again to the question of ‘‘home rule,’’ we find that difficulties 
spring up on every side. Perhaps the first difficulty which suggests itself 
is that the municipality’s powers in the absence of delegation of special 
power by the legislature are only co-existent with its own boundaries. 

Now, the utility is entitled to a fair return on the value of the property 
devoted to the service for which the rates are being made. Thus, if a given 
company is serving, let us say, cities A, B and C from B, as a distributing 
point, it is, of course, proper that its rates in A should be sufficient to give 
a fair return on the value of the investment made necessary to give A its 
service. The mere statement of this fact is sufficient to convince one that 
it is the only reasonable ground on which to proceed—a fact generally 
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admitted and given the approval of the United States Supreme Court in 
the ease of the San Diego Land Co. v. National City (1898, 174 U. S. 739), 
in which the Court says: . . 

‘‘One of the points in dispute involves the question whether the losses 
to the appellant arising from the distribution of water to consumers outside 
of the city are to be considered in fixing the rates for consumers within the 
city. In our judgment the Cireuit Court properly held that the defendant 
eity was not required to adjust rates for water furnished to it and to its 
inhabitants so as to compensate the plaintiff for any such losses. This is so 
clear that we deem it unnecessary to do more than to eite the conclusion 
reached by us on this point. If the municipality need not consider the losses 
on outside business, in fixing its rates, it surely follows that it cannot 
consider the profits on such business and make correspondingly lower rates. 
This proposition, it would seem, should rest on the well established principle 
that the state cannot consider intrastate profits and business in fixing 
interstate rates.”’ 















° 


Largely Problem of Apportionment 





The whole problem is one of apportionment and accounting and it is 
submitted that even if possibly in simple cases municipalities have grappled 
successfully with it; the problem as a general principle is emphatically one 
for the state, and not the municipality, to cope with suecessfully. 
Theoretically it might be possible for the municipality acting separately 
to achieve results. The practical difficulties in the atterhpt of separate 
municipal units, rather than one powerful central body, to correctly ascer- 
tain the necessary accounting facts with regard to a larger corporation 








conducting its business over an extensive area and in many municipalities 
would be insurmountable. 

It is not necessary to go into detail as to these difficulties. By way of 
illustration merely the valuation and proper apportionment of an extensive 
electric lighting plant doing both power and lighting business, but with 
its chief generating plant in some other municipality—possibly a very sub- 







stantial distance away—is suggested. Or, take the case of a comparatively 
small town receiving urban and interurban service from the same eleetrie 
railway, light, gas or water plant. 









Experience in South Pasadena 








Leaving problems of the foregoing nature, we find ourselves at once 
confronted with probably even more serious ones if the municipalities are 
to deal separately with the continually inereasing extra-urban and interur- 
ban activities of public service companies. In the first place, in the absence 
of specially delegated power, the municipality, as already noted, has no 
extra-territorial power. There are apparently a few cases in which this 
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power has been granted and used, but the wisdom of such a course seems 
extremely questionable. This question of extra-territorial municipal power 
is perhaps as well discussed as anywhere in the California case, South 
Pasadena v. Terminal Railway Co. (1895, 109 California, 315). 

The city of South Pasadena granted a franchise to the defendant rail- 
way company for the use of its streets upon the condition, among others, 
that round-trip fares between certain stations named within the city limits 
and the business center of the city of Los Angeles shall never exceed 30 
cents. The Court said: 

‘Here was a road lying partly within the confines of at least three 
municipalities, Los Angeles, South Pasadena and Pasadena; conceding the 
right of plaintiff to impose limitation on the charges to be made for passage 
between stations within its limits, and stations elsewhere, then the other 
cities named have or might have the same right; but suppose the city of 
Los Angeles, as a condition of the occupation of its streets by the railroad, 
had ordained that the round-trip fare between stations within its limits 
and South Pasadena should be more or less than that fixed by the ordinance 
of the latter city, that is, that the fare to Pasadena, a place more remote 
than South Pasadena, should be less than that to the latter point as fixed 
by its own ordinanee, is it not plain either that a conflict must arise and 
inevitable discrimination between the places ensue, expressly prohibited 
by the constitution, Article XII, Section 21, or that the railroad company 
must charge only the lowest of the rates thus fixed by jurisdiction of equal 
authority, and so the ordinance prescribing the lowest rate be made opera- 
tive in and between both places? Similar illustrations of possible confusion 
might be multiplied indefinitely.”’ 


Same Principle Applies Elsewhere 


The principle laid down in that case applies to all interurban and 
suburban activities of public service companies, whether steam railroads, 
electric interurbans and suburbans or the rural and long distance service 
of telephone companies. Taken from a slightly different standpoint, they 
also apply to.some of the other public utilities. 


The adjustment of the rights of various municipalities served by the 
same corporation and physical system most clearly require an impartial 
central ageney which shall administer solely with an eye to the welfare 
of the whole territory involved and of the state itself. Such a policy is 
the only one which in the long run is really conducive to the common 
interests of all. 


Another point which suggests itself is this: While, of course, every 
one will readily admit that there are many matters of a purely local nature 
over which the municipalities should have exclusive control, it is certainly 
highly undesirable that a municipality should have the power to block 
the most economic development of the various public service industries to 
the best advantage of the state as a whole. The state’s interest in public 
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service operations of that nature was pointed out in a comparatively recent 
Texas case (City of Texarkana v. Southwestern Telegraph and on 
Co., 48 Texas Civil Appeals, 16). . 


Cities Sometimes Act Arbitrarily 


The facts as reported are not entirely clear, but apparently the city had 
acted arbitrarily in ordering the defendant to remove its poles and wires 
from the streets—not to underground them, but to withdraw entirely except 
for the long distance lines. The defendant had been furnishing telephones 
for public use and had duly obtained a permit from the secretary of state. 
There appeared to be no evidence that it had acted unlawfully in any way. 
The court held the ordinance invalid. The following excerpt is taken from 
the opinion (page 22): 

‘‘When we consider the nature of the business of telegraph and telephone 
lines in this busy commercial age, we have a most cogent reason for the 
legislature’s declining to commit to the arbitrary control of the municipali- 
ties throughout the state the use by such companies of the public streets 
and alleys. These companies are not primarily of local concern, affecting 
only the inhabitants of the towns and cities through which they pass, but 
they essentially concern the public at large. * * * In other words, the 
business is such a one as calls for the exercise of state regulation rather than 
the delegated power of municipal control.’’ 


Should Guard Against Over-Development 


It is to the interest of the state as a whole that there should not be over- 
development in one locality and under-development in another. Ordinarily 
it is more economical, where possible, that new territory should be served 
by extensions from an existing plant rather than by the erection of an 
entirely new plant. In the electrical field, attention has already been called 
to the economy of large scale production and to the fact that as a practical 
proposition from the industrial standpoint electric energy cannot be stored 
—in other words, must be used as produced—so that perhaps it could be 
said that the larger the plant and the closer between the maximum capacity 
of the plant and the demand at any time, the greater the economy. 

It is almost impossible to conceive how the separate municipal units, with 
their widely varying needs and conditions, could achieve that continuity of 
policy and breadth of view necessary to successfully cope with these 
problems. 

If the utility is municipally owned and has the power to supply beyond 
the municipal boundaries, the duty of making extensions, however neces- 
sary, to meet the requirements of suburban and interurban population, 
will always be dependent upon the attitude of the citizens of the munici- 
pality owning the utility. Objection to taxation necessary to meet such 
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requirements will often prove an obstacle to the natural development of 
the utility. The economie desirability in cases of this nature of extensions 
rather than the erection of new plants has already been noted. As a 
practical proposition, in such cases the only opportunity for obtaining the 
service would lie in extensions. 


Municipal Management Not Economical 


To consider another aspect of the regulation of public service companies, 
Many seem to think that municipal ownership is an adequate substitute for 
regulation. This belief, while possibly natural for those who have never 
given the subject much study or consideration, is a great mistake. 

No municipality has been able to manage any business enterprise as 
successfully and economically as private persons or corporations. It is 
doubtful whether a single municipally owned utility, if operated under 
private management, would not render more efficient service and at an 
economy which would be sufficient in many cases to render a reasonable 
return upon the investinent. 

In the management of municipally owned utilities, employes, as a rule, 
are not engaged because of their qualifications, nor discharged because of 
their disqualifications. In the best managed municipally owned and 
operated public utilities, you frequently will find a certain ulterior polit}- 
eal influence dictating to the management who shall and who shall not be 
employed in the service. 


Wisconsin Commission Supervises All 


For the past eight years, both privately and municipally owned plants 
have been under the control of the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Halford Erickson, Chairman of the Wisconsin Commission, stunmarizes 
the result of his painstaking investigation of the conditions surrounding the 
operation of municipally owned utilities as follows: 


(a) Municipal plants as a rule furnish poorer service than privately 
owned or operated utilities. On the whole, it is on a lower level than that 
of the corporations. 


(b) Municipal plants are slow in responding to new discoveries and 
improved methods and often fail to properly supervise their meters and 
other equipment. 

(ec) Discriminations in rates were as flagrant in municipal as in private 
plants. 

(d) The low rates charged by municipal plants are not often due to the 
low cost of production, but largely, in one way or another, up-keep and 
other costs are shifted from the consumer as such to the taxpayer as such. 

(e) Municipal plants are exceedingly backward in their methods of 
bookkeeping. In 1912, 161 out of 177 municipal plants in Wisconsin failed 
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to keep their accounts in sucha way as to disclose the true results of 
operation. 

As an associate of Mr. Erickson for seven and a IHfalf years on the Wis- 
consin Commission, I ean verify these statements. 


Why Municipal Plants Need Supervision 






If municipal plants are subject to all the accusations that have been 

b made against private plants which are considered a justification for their 

regulation by public authorities, certainly municipal authorities are not 
competent to deal with the subject or regulation. ’ 

The subject of regulation is exceedingly technical and needs the action 
of a highly trained body with personal centralized responsibility. This is 
true because of the combination of facts which have to be considered, and 
not because of any far fetched or fanciful suppositions as some of those 
who oppose regulation for one reason or another would have us believe. 
Questions involving rates and service simply present the public obligations 
or ealling of a public nature—simply the full development of principles 

and duties which have been recognized in the common law for centuries. 


Municipal Councils Legislative in Character 






Municipal councils are principally legislative in character, change in 
personnel from election to election, and from their very nature are incom- 
petent to deal with administrative functions requiring special skill and 
training. This is so elementary to those who have had any experience in 
dealing with the operation of publie service corporations or with their 
regulation from a public standpoint that it seems incredible that any agita- 
tion for municipal control could make headway in any community. 


Des Moines Experience Is Cited 






In this connection, let us consider, for example, the experience of Des 
Moines, Iowa. In the ease of Des Moines Water Company against the City 


t of Des Moines (decided in 1911, 192 Fed. 193) it appears that the City 
Council of Des Moines had passed an ordinance fixing the rates of the 
d Water Company, which filed a bill in equity to enjoin the enforcement of 
d the ordinance on the ground that it was confiseatory, and it was so held 
upon the trial. However, what is of most interest, perhaps, is the following 

e significant language used by the Court: 
‘The present expensive chaos should be brought to an end. It is known 
e by all informed men that city councils necessarily adopt rates with but 
d little or no investigation as to what rates ought to be fixed. The result 
is that we have ordinances fixing rates based upon but little intelligent 
if effort for the ascertainment of the facts. Some of the states like New York, 
d Massachusetts and Wisconsin have state commissions of competent men, who 


give public hearings and do nothing behind doors nor in seereey—a com- 
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mission with no member interested as a taxpayer of the city, and with no 
member subject to the influences other than the ascertainment of the truth 
and the facts. Rates are thus fixed with which most fair minded people are 


ready to acquiesce. It is strange that we have no such legislation and no 
such commissions in Iowa.”’ 


Points Out Evils in Fixing Rates 


On the preceding page (194) the court used the following words with 
regard to the matters before it: 

‘‘This case illustrates the evils in connection with the fixing of rates by 
municipalities to govern public utility corporations. Neither party is 
properly chargeable with any dereliction, and yet the fact remains that by 
the time this case is decided by an appellate court at least four years will 
have elapsed from the passage of the ordinance until the matter is put at 
rest by the courts. It is utterly impossible for a court to hear all cases 
similar to this, which requires from one to three months to hear the evidence 
after the issues are found. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
said that the seemly and orderly way to determine these matters is to refer 
them to a master in chancery to take the evidence and make reports on 
which the courts can act.’’ 

No doubt the appointment of a master is the best way to handle such 
matters when they come before the courts ‘‘de novo.’’ Whether the ends 
of justice and the interests of the public will be better subserved by the 
findings of a master, however able, or an efficient public service body, which 


does nothing else, is left to the reader. To the writer’s mind there can be 
only one answer. 


Recent Experience in Home Rule 


However, Des Moines had another experience in its home rule. The 
council passed an ordinance providing for 90 cent gas. The matter was 
taken into the courts and there referred to a master. Both parties excepted 
to his findings, and the case came before the court in 1912, 199 Fed. 204. 
In this ease the ordinance was not clearly confiseatory, and was sustained 
until after a trial. However, the court again took occasion to protest 
vigorously against the system in vogue under home rule. The writer does 
not wish to indulge in quotations to a tedious extent, but when the matter 
has been so well put that it seems well nigh impossible to improve on it, 
there would seem to be no other course. The passage referred to follows 
(page 205) : 

‘‘T deem it appropriate to call attention to another phase of this litiga- 
tion. The ordinance was adopted within a few minutes from its introdue- 
tion. Quite likely it had been considered by the members in their individual 
capacities. But in open session it received but little consideration, and 
without the presence of anyone for the gas company, and every member 
voting to reduce the earnings had a direct personal and moneyed interest 
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in thus reducing the rates. If a judge were to so act, his act would be 
absolutely void, because of the long time maxim. ‘No man can judge in 
his own cause,’ and this ought to apply to those who acf in an administrative 
or legislative capacity. This litigation has cost both the gas company and 
city extravagantly large sums, most of which cannot be taxed as costs, nor 
recovered back by the party successful in the end. Much of this kind of 
litigation, and particularly all of the expense, would be avoided if Iowa, 
like so many of the others, including some neighboring states, had an 
impartial and city non-resident commission or tribunal, with power to fix 
these rates at a public hearing, all interested parties present, with the 
tribunal selecting its own engineers, auditors, and decountants. Too often 
we have selfish, partisan, prejudiced and unreliable experts engaged for 
weeks at a time at $100 or more and expenses per day, exaggerating their 
importance, and making the successful party in fact a loser. With all of 
our boasted advancement, Iowa is a laggard in this matter, and will continue 
as such until these rate makings are taken from the power of city councils. 
Appeals to the courts will seldom be taken from the findings of such a 
tribunal.’’ 


Essential That There Be Standards of Service 


It is desirable that there should be certain standards of service, and 
that they should be uniform throughout the state, subject to modification, 
of course, when a local situation of an unusual nature demands it. Ob- 
viously there is little benefit to the public in a lower rate, if the utility is 
left free by offering a poorer standard of service to recoup ‘itself. 

In prescribing standards of service and fixing rates, the comprehensive 
experience of a state commission is of the greatest value in arriving at 
harmony and continuity of policy. When each municipality bargains for 
itself, as best it may through its franchises, not only is there likely to be 
confusion but the municipality is likely to be at a decided disadvantage. 

As regards this question of confusion, in Calumet Service Co. v. Chilton, 
1912, 148 Wis. 334, the court refers to the case of LaCrosse v. LaCrosse G. & 
L. Co,, 145 Wis. 408, and thus speaks of the interest of the legislature in 
passing the Publie Utility Law (pages 362-3) : 


Quotes Authority of Court 


‘It was there held that the evident intention of the legislature expressed 
in unambiguous language, when read in the light of the situation dealt with, 
was by treaty with the owner of existing franchises to displace the old 
situation in its entirety, with all its complications, the growth of years, 
and, we may add, with all its better controversies, the like of which is 
pictured in this case, and to substitute a new situation, all looking to unity, 
in practical effect, of a multitude of divers units, corresponding to the many 
outstanding franchises, and others in prospect, harmonizing by making them 
referrable to a single standard, to-wit, the Public Utility Law, and to an 
ultimate single control to-wit, control by the trained impartial state com- 
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mission, so as to effeet the one supreme purpose, i. 


e., the best service 
practicable 


at reasonable cost to consumers in all cases, and as near a 
uniform rate for service as varying cireumstances and conditions would 
permit—a condition as near the ideal probably as could be obtained.”’ 


Regulation by Commissions Sanctioned 


Regulation by commissions has received the sanction of the courts in 
varying cases. Two federal ones have already been quoted, and the faet 
is generally recognized that such is the ease. 

It is frankly conceded that purely local matters should be managed by 
the localities involved, and that no institution is perfect. If the method of 
regulation of our utilities is susceptible of improvement, it should be im- 
proved. The subject is one for care and study. As far as state regulation 
itself is concerned, the need of such regulation has become greater rather 
than less. 


THE CALL TO LIFE 


There’s a broad highway with an open reach 
And it leads far out from the swales of care; 
So it’s off with the old, 
And it’s on with the new, 
In the land of sky and the wide glad air. 


There’s a friendly kiss in the tossing foam, 
There are bells a-chime on the witching deep, 
So it’s up and away 
On the blue, blue bay, 
In our race for life up its rocky steep. 


There is peace of love in the magic hour, 

With the hay and the sun and the singing bird, 
So it’s off with the old, 
And it’s on with the new, 

Where the trumpeting call to life is heard. 


Oh, it’s up and away where the mountains dwell, 
By the broad highroad of the sky and air, 

So it’s off with the old, 

And it’s on with the new, 
With the heart of a child where there’s life to 


spare. —Boston Transcript. 














THE FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS SITUATION 


By FRANK M. HUSTON 


Financial Editor of the Chicago Evening Post 





FOR SOME TIME it has been evident to the 


close student of financial developments 
that the real test of the relative strength or 
weakness of our international and domestic 
financial position would come at the time 
when manufacturers of munitions and other 
war supplies found it necessary to realize in 
cash on materials already or about to be 
shipped. The developments in the interna- 
tional exchange market in the last month 
indicate that the first test is now being ex- 
perienced. While the weakness in the more 
active European remittances is acute it is 
reasonable to believe that the test is mild to 
that which will be applied later on should 


the war be prolonged. 
Credit Necessary to War Business 


It seems practically out of the question 
for this country to expect to continue to do 
business with Europe under present condi- 
tions and in such a large volume without 
devising some plan for the extension of 
eredit to the purchasers in Europe. 

In the business world it has been found 
practically impossible except in a few in- 
stances, to conduct business in any large 
volume on a cash basis. In this country in 
normal times it is generally conceded that 
between 90 and 95 per cent of the entire 
volume of business is done on credit, and in 
these abnormal times, when our interna- 


tional commerce lacks that healthy balance 
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that holds the excess within reasonable fig- 
ures over a period of time, it is obvious that 
the belligerents of Europe cannot go along 
purchasing munitions and other supplies in 
any such volume as that at present without 


some extension of credit in some 
other. 


form or 


Difficulties Not Insurmountable 


Up to the point where this tremendous 
credit balance in our favor exceeds our prob- 
able invisible indebtedness to Europe, the 
international credit situation is not serious, 
as some means of carrying the balances is 
certain to be devised, just as the gold, which 
we paid to European investors in New York 
city maturities at their maturity last fall, 
was impounded at Ottawa and has all been 
retransferred to the banks in this country. 

The 


however, 


international exchange _ situation, 
is practically the reverse of the 
conditions existing a year ago. Then remit- 
tances on London were abnormally high 
and the international exchange situation 
was decidedly against us. In other words 
we owed Europe more than we felt able to 
pay immediately under the conditions but 
by a temporary arrangement we satisfied 
that debt and now as a result of the tre- 
mendous war orders and the heavy pur- 
chases of foodstuffs since the beginning of 
the war this gold has been returning to us, 


without the 
Atlantic. 


actually having to cross 
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It is extremely hazardous to transfer gold 
at the present time across the Atlantic and 
it is also somewhat expensive, as a flotilla 
of torpedo boat destroyers or a British 
cruiser apparently is necessary to protect 
the precious metal. Nevertheless gold is be- 
ing transferred which is another indication 
that England fully appreciates the necessity 
of maintaining her credit and that of her 
allies as far as is possible. The demoraliza- 
tion in the sterling exchange market, which 
carried pound sterling remittances on Lon- 
don to 450 and French cheques to 6044 at 
a time when gold is coming to this country 
and when other factors, ordinarily caleu- 
lated as favorable, indicated the necessity 
of some arrangement for the stimulating of 
English credit. 

Either European gold must be transferred 
to this market or a foreign loan of some 
kind must be arranged. American invest- 
ors are not favorably disposed, and the 
same is true with most of our bankers, to- 
ward the absorption of any considerable vol- 
ume of British governmental bonds and 
much of Franco-Russian bonds. 
They much prefer American securities of 
the high grade that is held in considerable 
volume in Europe. But in most instances 
these securities are owned by individuals or 
institutions that so far have been more or 
less reluctant to part with them. The prob- 
lem of arranging a large collateral loan 
predicated on American prime railroad 
bonds is, therefore, somewhat difficult. 


less so 


Problem Will Be Worked Out in Time 


In time it probably can be worked out but 
meantime English credit must be stimulated 
by some other means. Whether this will 
take the form of a collateral loan, in which 
British governmental bonds or Canadian 
bonds are a considerable factor or some 
other form of security is used, is a problem 
that the leading bankers of London and New 
York are working on. Another suggestion 
is that we take the acceptances by London 
bankers in payment for war materials. To 
do this our banks must be satisfied of their 
strength and the ability to use them as a 
part of the banks’ convertible assets with 
the federal reserve banks. 

No one seriously believes that this war is 
going to completely bankrupt Great Britain. 


It may seriously impair the credit of all the 
belligerent countries, as it has already 
brought some of the weaker countries close 
to bankruptcy, but it does not seem likely 
that Great Britain, with an annual income 
of more than $12,000,000,000 is going to find 
her credit so impaired that she ultimately 
cannot pay her bonds. Hence if these bonds 


are used as collateral, in part at least, in a 
loan by bankers of this country on a suf. 
ficiently wide margin to meet any probable 
exigencies it would seem to be in accord- 
ance with the principles of sound financing. 


Our Account with Great Britain 


According to the analysis of this coun- 
try’s trade with the other countries of the 
world during the fiscal period of 1914-15 
just terminated our exports to Great Brit- 
ain totaled no less than $911,792,454 while 
we imported from the United Kingdom only 
$256,351,675 of goods. In other words the 
sritish have squared scarcely more than a 
third of her merchandising indebtedness to 
us through an exchange of goods. In the 
preceding year the British had purchased 
from us $594,271,863 or about two-thirds of 
the amount they took last year while they 
sold to us $203,661,304 worth of goods or 
only $53,000,000 less than they sold to us in 
the past year. 

Including the $19,534,000 of gold received 
from London and probably some $10,000,000 
received from other British sources together 
with what is on the way from Australia 
the British will have paid us $134,459,000 in 
gold in an effort to liquidate the balance. 
At 5 per cent the annual income from Brit- 
ish investments here may be approximately 
$185,000,000 and a conservative estimate 
of the value of American securities resold to 
us since the outbreak of the war may be 
set down at close to $200,000,000. Both of 
these items probably have been used to pay 
for American goods. 


Why England is Conserving Her Gold 


Thus, in addition to the $256,3: 
goods sold to us the British have paid us 
$519,459,000, which falls $135,981,779 short 
ot paying their indebtedness to us at the 
end of the fiscal year just closed. 











This sum is about one-third of the geld 
holdings of the Bank of England. The ratio 
of the total reserve of the bank to its total 
liabilities, which is directly dependent upon 
the amount of bullion held in its vaults or 
to its credit, is less than 23.60, and this is 
barely half the percentage reported in nor- 
mal times. From this it will be seen that it 
is essential to the British government that 
no more gold be shipped abroad than is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Roughly speaking the margin of safety 
for the Bank of England is figured as the 
excess of gold holdings above $300,000,000. 
On July 1 last the English bank’s gold hold- 
ings went below that mark but the extraor- 
dinary methods made recouped them. It 
is obvious that Great Britain, which is the 
strongest, financially, of any of the Euro- 
pean countries cannot continue to buy goods 
in this country on any such a scale as at the 
present without some extension of credit on 
the part of the American bankers and man- 
ufacturers. It is simply a question if this 
country and its bankers and business men 
would prefer to do without this business or 
pursue the policy usually followed by con- 
servative business men of extending reason- 
able credit. 


Same Attitude Toward Germany 


Were Germany so situated that she could 
continue her with 
us there is no reason why she should not 
have the same facilities. The fact that her 
commerce has been cut off is one of the 
fortunes of war that is not of our making. 
This lack of ability to continue her foreign 
commerce at the moment is of distinct ad- 
vantage to Germany’s financial position as 
her gold is protected and she is not put to 
the task confronting the allies, of maintain- 
ing her credit in other countries. It is diffi- 
cult to get any accurate information regard- 
ing the German credit situation, as her in- 
vernal affairs are kept pretty much within 
her own borders. It is well, however, that 
of the Teutonic allies Germany is the finan- 
cial backbone. Because of the disturbed 
credit situation among the Entente coun- 
tries, the reports that have recently come 
from Berlin are of a special interest, while 
they may be far from accurate. 

A short time ago there was a report by 


international commerce 
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way of Amsterdam and London, of a state- 
ment made at a secret ministerial confer- 
ence in Berlin attributed to Imperial Min- 
ister Karl Helfferich that the new German 
loan would exhaust Germany’s resources, 
that has attracted considerable attention. 
If the imperial minister is correctly quoted 
this statement is full of significance of the 
possibility of national bankruptcy for the 
German Empire. 

Financial expert opinion for some time has 
been that Germany has strained her credit 
very seriously m the first year of the war 
and that the financial and economic condi- 
tions in Germany would seem to preclude 
another year of war. Whether this is true 
or not, the real financial trouble which Ger- 
many will experience, will manifest itself 
more probably after the war than before 
the restoration of peace, unless Germany 
can force a treaty of peace on terms that 
will give her an enormous indemnity from 
the allied belligerents opposing her. 

This report, emanating from Amsterdam, 
and coming by way of London, also at- 
tributes to Chancellor von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg the statement that the difficulties of 
the Empire were increasing and advising his 
hearers to use their influence to soften down 
bellicose inclination and, expansion policies 
in the Reichstag, and carefully prepare 
peace proposals which would be acceptable 
to the four members of the Entente. 

Berlin by wireless to Sayville, 
N. Y.. came the Overseas News Agency item 
that “George Bernhard, one of Germany’s 
best known financial writers in an editorial 
in the Vossische Zeitung, says the recent 
statement by Dr. Karl Helfferich, the Ger- 
man minister of finance, that the enemies of 
the Central Powers would have to pay the 
larger part of the German, Austrian and 
Turkish war expenditures, could be more 
easily put into effect than is believed by 
many pessimists. Germany, he points out, 
holds wide strips of valuable land to the 
East and to the West. If these lands are 
returned to their former owners they must 
pay the price fixed by the victors, the 
writer declared, and if the territory be re- 
tained it would increase the national wealth 
in the actual amount of taxable receipts.” 

The significance of these statements is to 
be considered rather than the literal inter- 
pretation as they tend to indicate that Ger- 
many, as well as the allied nations, are ex- 


From 
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periencing some of the real difficulties that 
ultimately will force an end to the war now 
disturbing the entire world. They certainly 
throw light to some extent on what is to 
come in thie read- 


way of an economic 


justment. 

Whether or not Germany’s credit has been 
strained to a point where it is manifesting 
itself in her internal financial affairs, the 
time cannot be far distant when such a de- 
velopment must occur. The tremendous loss 
ot life. the enormous expenditures and the 
other features, caused by the war affecting 
business, must soon exhaust the aecumula- 
tions which Germany was making for years, 
preparatory to this war. 


America’s Greatest Safeguard 


Probably the greatest safeguard that this 
country has against war with Germany is 
our enormous gold holdings and our big 
credit balance abroad. Germany, when her 
own capital resources are exhausted, must 
turn elsewhere for credit, just as the allies 
in conserving their credit have turned to 
neutral countries. Germany's handicap be- 
cause of the inability to carry on interna- 
tional the first year of the 
war, was decidedly to her benefit but the 
time will when it 
detriment. 


commerce, in 


come will be to her 


Nevertheless this raises a question of our 
own financial and international policy which 
it is well to consider. If this country, as 
a neutral power, permits the flotation of a 
British loan, a portion of Europe’s war debt, 
Germany will have the same right to de- 
mand the privilege of offering her loan in 
this market. It is up to Germany to get 
the proceeds of that loan in a form that is 
available as a credit. 
This might accomplish much in the same 


basis for her own 
way as England impounded gold belonging 
to the Bank of England at Ottawa last 
fall. 


Raises Serious Question of Policy 


It is a serious question whether or not 
it would be advisable, both as an interna- 
tional policy and as a financial policy, for 
this country as a neutral nation, to coun- 
tenance the flotation of a long time Euro- 


pean war loan here. There is, however, a 


wide difference between participating in a 
long time European war loan, to the extent 
of purchasing bonds, and the extension 05 
credit such as is now going on with refer. 
ence to the purchase of war supplies. As 
neutral this government insists 
upon the right, in accordance with interna- 


a 
country, 


tional law, to sell these supplies to any bel- 


ligerent that will buy them, and to conduct 
this business it is extend 
credit. In this way a credit balance con- 
siderably in excess of a billion dollars has 
been built up as an offset to a part of for- 
eign investments in this country. 


necessary to 


It is far 
better that we should supply commodities 


in offsetting this debt rather than ship gold 
in payment for American securities which 
have been owned abroad and are thrown on 
to our markets by 
realize on them. 


investors anxious to 

It is quite evident also that the chief 
difficulty that is confronting New York and 
London bankers in the working out of de- 
tails of a comprehensive plan to care for 
the payment of war supplies already con- 
tracted, lies in drawing the line between 
actual participation in European war loans 
and the extension of credit to the purchas- 
ers of commodities, whether they be war 
supplies or foodstuffs. 

The 
sterling exchange 


demoralization experienced in the 
market clearly indicates 
the difficulties encountered by the bankers. 
Yet, those who have given the subject care- 
ful study agree that unless action of some 
kind is taken speedily sterling frances and 
lire will be still further depressed. 


Our Danger Lies in Inflation 


There is another phase of the situation 
that is worthy of serious consideration. 
The establishment of a large British credit, 
carrying with it any considerable transfer 
of gold to this market, will simply stimu- 
late the tendency toward inflation in this 
country. Naturally, in view of this situa- 
tion, the possibilities of inflation are oc- 
cupying widespread attention in financial 
circles. The banks and trust companies in 
the New York Clearing House already hold 
considerably in excess of $200,000,000 sur- 
plus reserves. Similar conditions, though 
perhaps not quite so sensational, are being 
experienced in other financial centers in this 
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country. To what extent the slow move- 
ment of crops into export trade will increase 
the use of credit will depend, of course, 
upon whether and how those crops are being 
carried. 

But with the continued backwardness of 
general trade it is not likely that there will 
be any appreciable reaction from the posi- 
tion of extreme redundancy. Add to this 
the unprecedented foreign trade balance 
that has already accumulated and is ac- 
cumulating by leaps and bounds, and it is 
clear that the danger of inflation is not a 
fancied one. The chief point of relief is 
that the strain on the capital markets of 
Europe will force a return of many of our 
investment securities and thus eat up a 
considerable portion of the credit balance 
accumulating abroad. 


What Our Big Crops Mean 


Credit conditions in this country are mak- 
ing progress in the direction of improve- 
ment. The corn crop promises to come near 
to the record production if it does not 
actually exceed it. The production of wheat 
exceeds a billion bushels, although, because 
of the interference by weather conditions 
with the harvest in the winter wheat belt, 
the grade is low. ‘This affects the price 
some of course. Taking the cereal crops as 
a whole the government reports indicate the 
largest cereal crop this country has ever 
produced, and justifies the expectations of 
an addition of something approximating 
$10.000,000,000 in new wealth. This should 
not be underestimated as a basis for hope 
that this country at least will be able to 
ward off many of the disturbing features of 
the economic readjustment that is bound to 
come if the war continues long. 


Bumper Crop Stimulates Domestic Trade 


Such an addition of new wealth affords 
us a very substantial basis for expansion of 
credits, and while we are not likely to reap 
the full measure of the beneficial effects of 
this crop, because of deterring factors grow- 
ing out of the war, the ultimate benefits 
will manifest themselves in a financial way 
later on. It will fortify us to that extent 
in dealing with the problems of our interna- 
tional financial situation, and should afford 
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us an increased buying power that should 
stimulate our domestic trade. 

At the present moment the retail situa- 
tion is decidedly unfavorable. Weather con- 
ditions have been the retarding factor in 
retail merchandising and the failure of 
many merchants to dispese of stocks of 
spring and summer goods may curtail the 
buying for the fall and winter trade to 
some extent. However, there is nothing in 
that situation of a disturbing character, as, 
so far as can be determined, the credit situa- 
tion is not seriously strained. 


Steel Mills Running at Record Capacity 


On the other hand, manufacturers who 
find themselves in a position to make sup- 
plies needed by the European countries in 
the - prosecution of the war are straining 
every effort to meet the demand put upon 
them. This increasing activity, together 
with the enormous profits afforded them on 
delivery of their products, is certain to be 
beneficial to the large distribution of wages 
and the increased demand for raw materials. 
Some of the steel mills are operating at a 
capacity considerably beyond that which 
was regarded a few months ago as possible. 

While this business, in, many instances, is 
hazardous. because of the uncertainty grow- 
ing out of possible cancellation, the chances 
are very great that the prospective profits 
will be realized, unless, of course, the credit 
situation of Europe completely breaks down. 


Dollar at Highest Premium in History 


Never in the history of this country has 
the American monetary unit—the dollar— 
been at such a premium when measured in 
the monetary units of the older staple 
European governments. All of this re- 
dounds in our favor, as Europe must pay us 
in the American dollar or its equivalent in 
gold, which is continually enhancing in 
value when measured in their money. 


Mexican Problem Is Perplexing 


The Mexican situation is again pressing 
to the front as an international problem. 
So far nothing has developed of serious con- 
cern to the financial situation. Should ac- 
tual war result it would be difficult to fore- 
cast just what the effect would be as it 


(Concluded on page 59.) 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING NEWS 


Cincinnati as the 1916 meeting place of 
the American Institute of Banking has met 
with pretty general approval all over the 
United States. This is probably the most 
centrally located city that has entertained 
the Institute for a decade, Detroit being the 
last place having that honor that was al- 
most equally distant from either coast, 
although Cincinnati could be improved on 
considerably in the way of location. It will 
be recalled that last year the Institute met 
at Dallas, the year previous Richmond, and 
When San Fran- 
cisco was chosen it completed the list of 
extreme meeting places. In addition Cin- 
cinnati is well able to hand!e the convention, 
being in a position to entertain the visitors 
royally. 


two years ago Rochester. 


Approximately $1,000 will be paid by 
Chicago Chapter to instructors for its study 
classes the coming season. The classes com- 
mence in October, and run through May, 
1916. The program of study includes the 
following classes: Commercial Law and 
Negotiable Instruments; Wealth and Bank- 
ing and Loans and Investments; English 
Grammar and Rhetoric; ana Public Speak- 
ing. In addition an endeavor is to be made 
to conduct a class on Elementary Banking. 
The class in English Grammar and Rhetoric 
takes the place of the accounting class held 
th» last two seasons. 

Labor Day, Cincinnati Chapter held their 
annual outing at the Cincinnati Zoological 
Gardens. The committee in charge per- 
formed their duties well, providing a most 
enjoyable day for those in attendance. 


Suitable entertainment was provided in ad- 
dition to the usual ball game and various 
athletic events. Cincinnati Chapter had an 
added incentive to be merry because of the 
landing of the American Institute conven- 
tion for that city in 1916. 

As an indication of the satisfaction of the 
delegates and visitors at the San Francisco 
convention with the selection of Robert H. 
Bean of Boston as president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, it may be noted 
that he had no opposition 
executive head of that body. 


whatever as 


Plans are now pretty well developed for 
the coming season of work in the different 
chapters. Many of the chapters began their 
season’s work in September but the major- 
ity, especially those in the larger cities, 
were forced to delay the formal opening of 
study until October because of the many 
vacations during September, which took 
members out of town. With a few excep- 
tions officers and committees have now all 
been selected and plans are being laid for a 
successful season. 

The bank clerks of the Albany Chapter 
this year should be able to pick no flaw in 
the study course provided, among other 
things having an opportunity of taking up 
the second year course of commercial law 
which consists of lectures on contracts, 
negotiable instruments, corporations, etc. 
The post-graduate course of. Albany Chapter 
has an enrollment of about twenty men this 
year. In addition to these courses, there 
will be a number of special lectures, dealing 
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with savings banks and trust companies. 
The educational committee has arranged 
trips to various industrial plants and also 
enrolling members in the public speaking 
class. 

The committee on public affairs of Phila- 
delphia Chapter has completed arrangements 
for the repetition during October of a series 
of public lectures delivered during March. 
The committee has added five new names to 
its list of speakers and probably several 
more will be available for the work. 

Sept. 28 New York Chapter held their 
Annual Rally in Masonic Hall. At the 
Rally the Institute Certificate was awarded 
to those men who successfully passed the 
second year examinations. Suitable enter- 
tainment was provided and speeches were 
made. The Rally was the occasion for a 
good, all-around, get together meeting. 
New York Chapter opened the year’s classes 
on Sept. 30 when the Standard Law class 
met. They were treated to a lecture on 
Commercial Law by Milton W. Harrison, of 
the American Bankers’ Association, who 
will have charge of the commercial law 
course this season. 


Following will be found a quotation from 
the Journal of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation which concerns some data in regard 
to the Institute to every member of the 
American Institute of Banking: “The Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking is also a section 
of the American Bankers’ Association. The 
institute now consists of sixty chapters, 
whose combined membership is 15,606, in- 
cluding 1,339 correspondence chapter stu- 
dents. The membership of the institute has 
increased to these figures from 14,163 to 932 
respectively a year ago. The graduates of 
the institute now number 1,510, an increase 
of 373 for the year. The institute is de- 
voted to the education of bankers in bank- 
ing and the establishment and maintenance 
of a recognized standard of education by 
means of official examination and the issu- 
ance of certificates of graduation. In the 
cities where chapters have been installed 
bank officers and bank employes are organ- 
ied for educational work in accordance with 
the class method of instruction. Students 
outside of city chapters are associated in 
the correspondence chapter and are provided 
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with instruction by mail. The educational 
work is uniform and includes all subjects 
connected with banking and with commer- 
cial law and negotiable instruments.” 

New York Chapter has entered into an 
arrangement with the Department of Ex- 
tension Teaching of Columbia University 
whereby the educational work of the Chap- 
ter will be under the supervision of the 
University. Practically all of last year’s 
instructors have, been re-engaged and this, 
together with the years of experience of 
Columbia in educational work, should make 
New York Chapter’s courses second to none. 


The Financial and 
Business Situation 
(Continued from page 57) 
would be inconsequential compared with the 
effects on the capital markets of Europe by 
the great conflict over there. 

There is some disappointment ‘over the 
failure of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to allow to the railroads the full 
freight rate increases asked for. Instead of 
permitting the railroads, many of which are 
in dire need of fresh capital, and find their 
credit somewhat strained; the advances suf- 
ficient to produce something like $7,000,000 
increase annually, measured on normal 
traffic, they gained by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s decision considerably 
less than $2,000,000. However, there is hope 
that the decision in the passenger rate ap- 
plication for increased rates may be more 
favorable. This hope is based on the posi- 
tion of the commission in the eastern pas- 
senger rate case, in which it is clearly indi- 
cated that the commission considered pas- 
senger rates too low. 


Progress in German Controversy 


Definite assurance of an official character 
of a decidedly more friendly attitude on the 
part of Germany in our international situa- 
tion, and especially the concessions to the 
international principle that merchant ves- 
sels shall not be torpedoed in Germany’s 
submarine campaign without first having 
warning, has been productive of helping 
clear the skies and stimulating our confi- 
dence in the ability of this government to 
avoid becoming involved in the European 
war. 









































































































































































































































































































BITS OF GOSSIP OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Milo Winter, who has won much fame 
through his illustrations in Rand, McNally 
& Company’s Windermere Series, is now 
preparing a number of characteristic pic- 
tures for “Alice in Wonderland,” the next 


volume in the series. 


“Sing a Song of Seasons” 


To be able to write books for children is 
a rare gift; to write with such charm and 
grace as to appeal to grownups as well is 
a rarer gift. Few possess it. Such an 
accomplishment Wilhelmina Seegmiller, for- 
merly direetor of art instruction in the city 
schools, had shown in two very attractive 
volumes for 
death. intimate friends, how- 
ever, know at that time that she had an- 
other 


juvenile readers before her 


None of her 


volume in 


hand in which she 


Was 
adding the charm of her own illustrations 
to the This 


delightful volume, “Sing a Sea- 


charm of her own verses. 
Song of 


sons,” Miss Seeg- 


has just been issued by 
miller’s publishers. 

To the singer of this song of the seasons 
the growing world is a thing of joy and 
This joy and wonder she could 


The 


wonder. 
record so that even a child can feel it. 
following is typical: 


Though pines and firs are weighted now, 
So they can scarcely sing; 

Though chill winds blow and snowflakes whirl, 
I'm dreaming dreams of spring. 


According to the calendar, 
The winter days are done; 
And soon the icicles will drip 
And snow melt in the sun. 


The spring will bid her flowers appear, 
And song of lark and thrush, 

Of oriole and vireo, 
Will break the winter hush. 


Though pines and firs are weighted now, 
So they can scarcely sing; 

Though chill winds blow and snowflakes whirl, 
I’m dreaming dreams of spring. 


Miss possessed the under- 
standing heart that enables a grown person 


Seegmiller 


to sympathize with children and to see the 
world through their eyes. 


The pictures in the book, drawn with 
Miss 


possess 


Seegmiller’s artistic appreciation, 


accuracy and a_ fine decorative 
sense. Their charm and 
other feature to 
volume. 


interest add an- 
make this an attractive 
Happy will be the child who has 
these poems read to him, and fortunate will 


be the child that 
pleasure. 


reader who gives a 


BOOKS VS. PANTS 
By Montague Glass 


“Why is it that nowadays books is pretty 
near always carried as a side line?” said 
Jacob Plotkin to B. Rashkind as they con- 
cluded their luncheon in Wasserbauer’s cafe, 
“whereas former times there was plenty 
fellers running stores where they sold books 
exclusively.” 

B. Rashkind shrugged his shoulders. 

“Believe me, Plotkin,” he said, “if Abra- 
ham Carnegie would go to work and build 
buildings where a feller could get free for a 
week the loan of a pair of pants, y’under- 
stand, and then go back and exchange ’em 
for another pair of pants in a weck’s time, 
understand me, or even sooner if the goods 
didn’t suit him, y’ understand, why then all 
them fellers which now runs a pants busi- 
ness exclusively, Plotkin, would also got to 
close up.” 

“Aber lots of people buys books,” Plot- 
kin protested. “Otherwise why _ should 
cigar stores and drug stores carry them as 
a side line?” 

“Even if there was Carnegie Free Pants 
Libraries, Plotkin, cigar stores and drug 
stores would also carry pants as a side 
line,” Rashkind declared, “because there is 
plenty people which is got just so much 
prejudice against second-hand pants as they 
got it against second-hand books.” 
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DaTE State Town 
Oct. 6-7....... Kentucky ........06 Frankfort 
Oot. 12-19 ....... Undiane .. .6csccees: Indianapolis 


October 14-15. Illinois.............. Joliet 


The Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association 
convention at St. Louis, Oct. 7, will be the 
most successful of any meeting held in that 
association if plans carry as believed. Every 
visitor at the convention will find his par- 
ticular line of endeavor being discussed as 
speakers have been arranged for to speak on 
all topics of interest to the men who will 
attend this convention. There will be sev- 
eral speakers of national prominence, a rep- 
resentative of the administration, a presi- 
dent of one of the largest insurance com- 
panies in the United States and a represent- 
ative of the federal reserve system. The 
insurance representative will speak on 
“Farm Mortgages as Investments from the 
Viewpoint of the Investor,” and it is prob- 
able that Secretary Houston will speak on 
“Rural Credits.” 

In addition to the few set speeches many 
discussions will be held, the talks being 
opened by actual farmers, by expert mort- 
gage bankers and by economists, all speak- 
ing on live topics dealing directly with 
problems of present-day interest. Suitable 
entertainment has also been provided. At 
the banquet the evening of Oct. 7 there 
will also be prominent speakers. The St. 
Louis convention and publicity bureau has 
made arrangements to entertain the ladies 
visiting for the two days. The convention 
will conclude on the evening of Oct. 8 with 
a twenty-mile trip by motor to Sunset 
Inn—a magnificent retreat owned by the 
Busch estate—at which will be’ held an in- 
formal smoker. 


BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Bankers’ Convention Calendar 
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SECRETARY 


peeadiateaee crates A. B. Davis, Louisville. 
ip bpeanare teleiasesors Andrew Smith, Indianapolis. 
Seeger ...... R. L. Crampton, Chicago. 






With an attendance of approximately 3,000 
the annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association was all that could be 
desired, either by the officers of the associa- 
tion, Seattle committees or the visitors. 
The program published in The Bankers’ 
Monthly last month was practically the same 
as that followed at the convention with a few 
changes. One of the important develop- 
ments was the formation of the national bank 
section, made up of oné-third of the total 
membership of the association. F. W. Hyde 
of the National Chautauqua County Bank of 
Jamestown, N. Y.,was elected president of the 
the new section. An amendment to the con- 
stitution was adopted, providing that no pro- 
posed national or state legislation, originating 
in any section shall be urged without the 
approval of the law committee and the 
association as a whole. This amendment was 
vigorously contested by the Trust Company 
Section, which is said to regard the amend- 
ment as a move to hamper its members in 
an effort to repeal that section of the Federal 
Reserve Act which confers on national banks 
trust company powers. A resolution was 
adopted pledging support to the national and 
state governments in efforts to obtain prac- 
tical preparedness along the lines of national 
defense. The only dissenting vote to this 
resolution was cast by ex-Representative 
Cornelius A. Pugsley of Peekskill, N. Y. 
The association selected Kansas City for the 
1916 meeting place of the organization. The 
following officers were elected and installed: 
President, James K. Lynch, Vice-President 
of the First National Bank of San Francisco; 
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Vice-President, Peter K. Goebel, President of 
the Commercial National Bank of Kansas 
City; Treasurer, E. M. Wing, Vice-President 
of the Batavia National Bank of La Crosse, 
Wis.; Secretary (re-elected), F. E. Farns- 
worth of New York. It may be mentioned 
that in addition to the splendid entertainment 
provided by the Seattle committees in charge 
the bankers were feted by many of the 
cities en route, Tacoma, Seattle and Portland 
taking leading parts. 

A fine list of speakers will be provided for 
those in attendance at the convention of the 
Illinois Bankers’ Association, at Joliet, Oct. 
14-15. Among those who will speak will be 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, Myron T. Her- 
rick, President of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, John A. Fahey, and Gover- 
nor Dunne. Governor Dunne will speak on 
“Illinois Waterways and Water Power,” 
and Mr. Herrick will address the meeting 
on “Rural Credits,” a subject on which he is 
one of the leading authorities. In addition 
to the business sessions suitable entertain- 
ment has been provided for the visitors and 
their ladies. In addition to the Association 
dinner, the evening.of Oct. 13, there will be 
the privileges of the Country Club, music, 
buffet supper, and a luncheon for the ladies. 


Omaha will entertain the bankers in at- 
tendance at the Nebraska Bankers’ Associa- 
tion convention Oct. 27-28. Committees 
have been hard at work preparing a pro- 
gram for the proceedings of the convention 
and the entertainment of delegates and 
visitors. 

Most enjoyable and instructive sessions 
were given the visitors to the twelfth an- 
nual convention of the Montana Bankers’ 


Association early in September. 


The con- 
vention was pronounced a success from an 
entertainment as well as business stand- 
point. The leading addresses were delivered 
by P. W. Goebel, president Commercial Na- 
tional of Kansas City, George E. Allen, edu- 
cational director, American Institute of 
Banking, Theodore Wold, governor Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, Joseph 
French Johnson, dean of school of commerce, 
accounts and finance, New York University, 
A. E. de Rieqles, general manager and chair- 
man executive committee American Live 
Stock and Loan Company of Denver, Sam 


Stephenson, president First National of 
Great Falls and Vice President James K. 
Lynch of the First National of San Fran- 
cisco. The entertainment was all that 
could be desired, among the events being a 
dance followed by a supper, side frips, auto 
rides and sight-seeing trips in beautiful 
Glacier Park. 


The Investment Bankers’ Associatian en- 
joyed one of the most successful gatherings 
in the history of the association when they 
convened in Denver, Sept. 20. The program 
published in the last issue of the Bankers’ 
Monthly was largely followed, with a few 
additions. The officers nominated by the 
nominating committee were duly elected 
and installed and the entertainment fea- 
tures and the hospitality shown the visitors 
were pronounced all that could be desired. 


The board of governors of the Farm Mort- 
gage Bankers’ Association will hold a con- 
ference on the two days preceding the con- 
vention of the association to formulate rural 
credit legislation and to formally recom. 
mend such legislation to the joint congres- 
sional committee on rural credits for its con- 
sideration. The joint committee begins its 
sessions in Washington Oct. 1, to draft a 
rural credit bill to be presented to the next 
congress, and the recommendations of the 
board of governors of the Farm Mortgage 
Bankers’ Association of America will be re- 
ceived and have consideration in this com- 
mittee. 

Secretary Keyser, of the Missouri Bank- 
ers’ Association, announces October as the 
group meeting month for Missouri, the eight 
groups of the association being scheduled to 
meet during the coming month. Following 
are the dates and places of the different 
groups: Group 5, St. Louis, Oct. 19; Group 
6, Cape Girardeau, Oct. 20; Group 7, Spring- 
field, Oct. 21; Group 8, Joplin, Oct. 22; 
Group 4, Kansas City, Oct. 26; Group 3, St. 
Joseph, Oct. 27; Group 2, Chillicothe, Oct. 
28; and Group 1 at Palmyra, Oct. 29. It 
will be noted that the meetings have been 
arranged for the convenience of those wish- 
ing to attend all gatherings, only ten days 
being required to cover all. 

Five groups of the Ohio Bankers’ Associa- 
tion will hold their annual meetings during 
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Multigraph Department of The Guardian 
Savings and Trust Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. 


T HE Multigraph is 


a machine for pro- 
ducing form typewritten 
letters, printed forms 
and advertising matter 
quickly, privately, con- 
veniently and economic- 
ally. ‘The equipment 
varies in size and price to 
meet the requirements 
of any bank, however 

limited or extensive 
they may be. 


“Tt Saves Us” 
40% On Printing” 


So says Mr. F. D. Conner, Publicity 
Manager of The Guardian Savings & 
Trust Company, Cleveland, and adds 
“We consider the Multigraph the most 
important mechanical device in our Ad- 
vertising Department.” 


If you could talk to Mr. Conner or 
hundreds of other bank men who are 
Multigraph enthusiasts, you would find 
that printing forms is but one of its appli- 
cations to a banking house. 


The Guardian Bank use their Multigraph equip- 
ment for producing circular letters to prospective 
customers, letters to depositors and in so many ways 
that Mr. Conner says ‘‘We started with the Multi- 
graph as a supplement to our Advertising Depart- 
ment. Now it is a department in itself, and a 
paying one at that.’’ 


For your benefit we will prepare a 
portfolio based upon such experiences <a aan aE GEST EGET GED T ESD OED T Gib tans T SEDCGTE TDD Cane 2 
as this. In addition, we will’send a 
booklet telling of one particular bank’s 
experience in detail. Both these books 
are free. Every bank is interested in 
getting more business and in printing 
economies. Let us show you how to 
accomplish both. Write to-day. 


The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
1806 East Fortieth St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please prepare for me the portfolio “Your Bank and 
the Multigraph.’’ Send also the story of one bank's 
success. It is understood that the acceptance of these 
obligates me in no way. 


The American Multigraph 
Sales Company 
1806 E.40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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October. The dates and places for these 
meetings follow: Group 1, Dayton, Oct. 19; 
Group 2, Kenton, Oct. 8; Group 5, London, 
Oct. 14; Group 7, Alliance, Oct. 7, and Group 
9, Warren, Oct. 20. 

The full proceeds of the annual conven- 
tion of the Bankers’ Association 
held late in May has been published in a 
handsome and substantial book form. 


Missouri 


New Mexico bankers will hold their state 
convention at Roswell this year. October 
4 and 5 will be the dates of the fifth annual 
convention of the New Mexico Association. 
It has been planned to make this convention 
one of the best the has ever 
held and it is believed there will be a large 
attendance. 


association 


Georgia Bankers’ Association is behind a 
movement for the endowment of a fund for 
the purpose of giving to the boy farmers 
of Georgia a education in the 
methods of tilling the soil and becoming ad- 
vanced farmers. 


scientific 


It is proposed to establish 
a scholarship of fifteen boys at the start, 
the number to be increased each year, and 
the beneficiaries, when graduated, to become 
contributors to the fund out of their earn- 
ings so as to make the plan of education 
perpetual and add to the scholarship each 
year with the addition of boys as they reach 
the age of understanding and are eligible to 
a scholarship. The bankers of the 
ciation have already raised a large amount 
through subscription, which is intended to 
from the nucleus of the endowment, which 
will be increased by popular subscription. 


asso- 


Following the plans and work of the 
past, the Missouri Bankers’ Association was 
well represented at the recent agricultural 
and good roads conference at Kansas City. 
The conference plans co-operation for the 
fostering of better farming in every county 
of Missouri. The association will hold a 
series of fall meetings which will be held 
in Missouri from Oct. 17 to Oct. 29 at which 
addresses designed to help the farmer with 
his problems of business and banking will 
be a feature. 

While the finest of entertainment was the 
feature of the convention of the Kentucky 
Bankers’ Frankfort, 


Association, at Ky., 


the business side of the gathering was also 
well taken care of, the list of speakers be- 
ing headed by John Skelton Williams, comp. 
troller of the currency. On the first day the 


visitors were the guests of E. H. Taylor, Jr., 
at luncheon at E. H. Taylor, Jr., & Sons 
Distillery. After inspection of the distil- 
visit to Col. Taylor's Woodford 
County farm met with the approval of the 
delegates and their ladies. 


lery, a 


On the evening 
of the second day the visitors enjoyed a 
steamboat trip up the Kentucky river. 


Although the scene of the convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association was laid 
at Seattle, it would seem all the cities in 
the west and northwest considered it their 
Port- 
land and Spokane led in this respect, but 
this was only because they were afforded 
more opportunity than the other cities to 
show their hospitality. 


duty to entertain as well as Seattle. 


Large numbers of 
delegates were entertained in both cities, 
all the scenic charms of these places being 
exhibited. | Committees kept busy 
planning for auto rides and other entertain- 


were 


ment for the guests. 


The annual convention of the Indiana 
Bankers’ will take place at 
Indianapolis on Oct. 12-13. An informal 
dinner will be held on the evening of Oct. 
11, when and where Governor Ralston will 
welcome the bankers to Indianapolis. On 
Tuesday, Oct. 12, Lawson Purdy. of New 


Association 


York City, taxation expert, will deliver an 
address on “Bank Taxation.” Tuesday af- 
ternoon will be the trust company section. 
The morning session of the second day, 
Wednesday, will be given to discussions of 
the Federal Reserve banks and will consist 
of an address by Hon. Charles 8. Hamlin, 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board, on 
“The Federal Reserve Act.” 
of this subject will be discussed by Wm. 
McC. Martin, of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
St. Louis, and Chas. R. McKay, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Chicago. Then will fol- 
low a general discussion by the delegates 
present on the bank and its workings. At 
the Wednesday afternoon session, W. G. 
Edens, of the Central Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, will speak on “The Bankers’ Interest 
in Road Improvement.” Another popular 
talker at this session will be N. A. Hawkins, 
of the Ford Automobile Company, Detroit. 


Various phases 
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DAY by 
‘DAY 


oo sae i A Baby Record 
z An Artistic Gem 


It is a record of the important happenings 
in Baby’s life and is a popular priced biog- 
raphy in which the young mother can record 
all the interesting details of the -‘‘little 
darlings,"’ early days. It is a book which 
every mother in the land will be pleased to 
receive as a gift. 


Board. 12mo. Net 50c. 








For Boys 
The Last Ditch 


By J. Raymond Elderdice 
(Illustrated) 

Mr. Elderdice has 
given usa fine, spirited, 
and decidedly pointed 
story, which will make 
WE RarMOND Hi a strong appeal to 
American youths. 


Sauuls, A Sol of Nazareth 


(Illustrated) 
; By Mabel Gifford Shine 
The life of Christ is here given in story form, and 
most wonderfully has the atmosphere of His sur- 
roundings been preserved and the beauty of His 
character revealed. 


The White Captive 


A Tale of the Pontiac War 
(Illustrated) 
By R. Clyde Ford 

In the year 1760, when Detroit was surrounded 
by a stockade and the Union Jack waved above it, 
Willy Langford, an English boy, is redeemed from 
Indians by Wa-boose, and enters the service of the 
quartermaster of the fort. ‘Separated for years from 
his mother, herself a captive, the object of his life is to 
learn her whereabouts and secure her freedom. As 
factor’s clerk and frontiersman, he experiences many 
thrilling adventures: he takes part in the Indian war- 
fare of the day and is wounded in the Battle of Bloody 
Run, when Pontiac, the famous Ottawa chief, engages 
in his great combat with the English. Each $1.00 net. 


NEW 1915 JUVENILES 


Mamma’s Angel Child in Toyland — By 
Marie Christine Sadler. Net $1.00. 

Loraine and the Little People—By Eliza- 
beth Gordon. Net 50 cents. 

Flower Fairies—By Clara Ingram Judson. 
Net $1.00. 

When I Was Little—By Ethel M. Kelley. 
Net 75 cents. 

The War of the Wooden Soldiers — By 
F.M.H. Net 50 cents. 

Little Folk’s Christmas Stories and Plays 
—By Ada M. Skinner. Net 75 cents. 

The Toys of Nuremberg—By Lillian Baker 
Sturges. Net 50 cents. 

Princess Goldenhair — By Flora Spiegel- 
berg. Net $1.25. 

The Wonder Hill— By A. Neely Hall. Net 
$1.20. 

Sunny-Sulky Book—By Sarah Cory Rippey. 
Net 50 cents. 

Doings of Little Bear—By Frances Mar- 

garet Fox. 50 cents. 


Order from Your Bookselleror RAND McNALLY & Co., Chicago 
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PIRATES 


OF THE 


SKY 


Stephen Gaillard 


In this rattling good 
story the author suc- 
ceeds in no less degree 
than did Jules Verne in 
making the impossible 
seem possible. ‘The Pirates of the Sky’’ will hold a 
reader spellbound from first to last chapter. 


























































To amass a fund for the financing of a ‘“‘Cause,” a 
cultured foreign exile becomes the leader of a band of 
‘sky pirates."” In seemingly invincible aérial craft 
they are the terror of the United States. Attacks are 
made upon cities rich in loot; fair maidens are kid- 
naped. A newspaper syndicate secures the services of 
a famous aviator and an intrepid reporter to trace the 
Pirates to their stronghold and there do battle with 
them. It is around the adventures of these two men, 
and around their love affairs—which certainly don’t 
run smoothly—that the story is woven. 


Cloth. 12mo. Net $1.25 
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NOTES OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


After a service of thirteen years Joseph 
A. Bower has resigned as vice-president of 
the Detroit Trust Company to take a posi- 
tion as representative of a group of New 
York banking houses in the management of 
the industrial corporations with which they 
are associated. Mr. Bower took up his new 
duties the middle of September. 

In order to keep pace with their grow- 
ing business, the Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis was obliged to build 
a mezzanine floor in the rear of its main 
banking room over the paying tellers’ cages, 
thereby furnishing more room for the cleri- 
cal staff. The Northwestern National and 
its affiliated institution, the Minnesota Loan 
& Trust Company, now have a payroll to- 
taling approximately 270 employes. In 
1904 the Northwestern employed but 54 
men. 

The early part of October the Central 
National Bank of Buffalo will increase the 
capital stock to $1,000,000 and surplus to 
$600,000. A dividend of 100 per cent was 
declared to stockholders out of surplus and 
profits amounting to $200,000 and making 
the capital $400,000. The stockholders were 
then given the right to subscribe for six 
thousand shares at $200 a share, $600,000 
ot the amount going to the capital account 
and $600,000 to surplus. 

Plans have been completed for the absorp- 
tion of the business of the Century Bank 
of New York by the Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank of that city. This also in- 
cludes the branches of the Century. The 
deal will be accomplished by the Century 
Bank applying for a national charter. The 
combined institutions will have a capital 
and surplus exceeding $5,000,000 and the 
deposits of the two banks run well over 
$60,000,000. All branches of the two banks 
will be maintained by the Chatham and 
Phenix which will probably be under the 


control of L. G. Kaufman, formerly presi- 
dent of the Chatham & Phenix and chair- 
man of the executive 
Century. 


committee of the 


Henry R. Carse has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the Hanover National Bank of New 
York to become president of the Submarine 
Boat Company. 

The Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
York has been distributing a small illus- 
trated brochure bound in boards entitled 
“Strength, Organization, Service.” The title 
is descriptive of the contents, which ex- 
plains the functions of the various depart- 
ments of a large company. 

H. H. Cavin, formerly with Swift & Co, 
has been elected cashier of the 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. 


Calumet 


Use the coupons and insure your busi- 
ness sent to Bonded Attorneys listed in 
the Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory. 


The National City Bank of New York re- 
cently opened its sixth foreign branch, when 
it took over the Bank of Havana. John S. 
Durand was placed in charge of the office. 

To satisfy the many requests received for 
copies of an article on “Requirements as to 
the Acceptance of Corporate Trusts and 
Bond Certification,” prepared by J. E. Bangs, 
when trust officer of the Colonial Trust & 
Savings Bank of Chicago, the author has 
had it reprinted in pamphlet form. 

The rapid growth of the Astor Trust 
Company of New York, which has been lo- 
cated since its organization eight years ago 
at Fifth Avenue and 36th Street, has neces- 
sitated its seeking larger quarters. The 
company announces that it will occupy the 
ground floor banking room in the new 20- 
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EXAMINATIONS AND REPORT 
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- BYLLESBY & CO., ENGINEERS 
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ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 
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A COMMERCIAL BANK IN A COMMERCIAL CENTER 
Exceptional Facilities, Personal Attention, Efficient Service 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, and Merchants 
Solicited 
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OF 


American Bankers Association 
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Price $1.50 per copy, delivered 
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story building to be erected on the south- 
east corner of 42d Street and Fifth Avenue, 
New York. The new oflices should be ready 
for occupancy a year from May. The bank- 
ing room ceiling will be thirty-five feet 
high, with two mezzanine floors. The com- 
pany’s deposits on June 23 were $25,154,- 
245, capital $1,250,000, surplus and profits 
$1,231,985. E. C. Converse is president; 
Alexander H. Stevens, Ranald H. MacDonald, 
Henry J. Cochran and Thomas Hildt, vice- 
Barkley Wyckoff, 


James R. Trowbridge, secretary; 


presidents ; cashier ; 
Clifford 
Wilmurt, assistant cashier; and Leland §%. 
Stillman, assistant secretary. , 

Turn to the Index ‘‘Lawyers’’ in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory (Jan- 
uary 1915 edition) and read the first few 
pages. They will interest you. 

F. T. Martin has been promoted from the 
eashiership to the vice-presidency of the 
Corn Exchange Bank of New York and is 
succeeded by Edward S. Malmar in the cash- 
iership. 

Herbert L. Pratt, vice-president and di- 
rector of the Standard Oil Company of 
New York, was recently elected a director of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company of New York. 

Edward G. Kirby, who has for more than 
a year held the position of trust officer of 
the Guardian Trust and Savings Bank of 


Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed secretary 
and treasurer of that institution to succeed 
A. H. Peiter, who recently resigned to be- 
come connected with the Toledo-Saxon Com- 


pany. Mr. Kirby will, however, continue 
his duties as trust officer. J. B. Taylor, for- 
merly with the National City Bank of New 
York, and who has held the position of 
teller at the Guardian Trust and Savings, 
has been appointed assistant secretary and 
treasurer. 


The annual business of crop and financial 
review of the Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago made its appearance 
during September. The report covering the 
crops of the country says “the production of 
the five leading grain crops of the country 
surpasses last year’s by over 600,000,000 
bushels and in the aggregate is the largest 
in the country’s history.” 


BANKERS’ MONTHLY 


Howard A. Loeb has been selected to 
succeed his father, August B. Loeb, who died 
Aug. 23, as president of the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank of Philadelphia. The younger 
Mr. Loeb heretofore has been a vice-presi- 
dent. 


Deep sorrow was felt all over the coun- 
try at the death of Edwin G. Foreman in 
San Francisco recently. Mr. Foreman was 
president of the Foreman Brothers’ Bank- 
ing Company of Chicago. 


R. J. McKay has been appointed assistant 
cashier of the Fort Dearborn National Bank 
of Chicago. Mr. McKay has been connected 
with the Fort Dearborn National for but 
two years. 


In less than a year a new building will 
be completed and ready for occupancy by 
the American National Bank of St. Paul if 
plans prepared go through. This will give 
the American about three times the floor 
space it has at present. The bank now has 
total resourees in the national and savings 
bank of more than $5,000,000. 


When the New Haven Bank, N. B. A. a 
merger of the City Bank, the County Bank 
and the New Haven Bank, all of New 
Haven, Conn., moved into its handsome new 
building early in September, it became the 
largest bank in the state of Connecticut. 
The officers of the new institution are: E. 
G. Stoddard, president; Thos. W. Farnam, 
vice-president; and Samuel Lloyd, cashier. 


For Safety and Service, send your legal 
work to Bonded Attorneys listed in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
List of Attorneys. 

Negotiations have been completed by the 
Bank of Long Island to take over the First 
National of and its business on 
Nov. 1. A large majority of the sharehold- 
ers of the bank accepted the offer of $180 
a share made by the Long Island Bank. 
O. H. Alexander, who has been cashier of 
the Corona institution since it was founded 
eight years ago, will remain in charge of 
the bank as a part of the Bank of Long 
Island. 


Corona 





EXAMINATI 


-- 
BYLLESB 
CONT'L & COM’L 


Established 1884 United States Depositary 


THE 


Denver National Bank 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Capital Surplus and Profits 
$1,000,000 $1,323,930 


OFFICERS 
J. A. THATCHER, Chairman of the Board 


J. C. MITCHELL DENNIS SULLIVAN 
President Vice-President 


HENRY M. PORTER HARRY C. JAMES 
Vice-President ice-President 


EDW. S. IRISH J. W. HUDSTON 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


W. FAIRCLOTH B. F. BATES 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


Transacts ea General Banking Business. Care- 
ful and Prompt Attention Given to All Business. 
Collections a Specialty. Travellers’ Circular 
Letters of Credit Issued, Available in All Parts of 

cts as Reserve Agent for National 

s. All Facilities Consistent wit und 

_ Carefully Extended. Correspondence 
Solicit 


Hanover National 
Bank 


Pine and Nassau Streets 
New York City 


Capital $ 3,000,000 
S"Bsie = 15,000,000 


| We can arrange to have Banks and 
| bankers draw their own drafts on 
| Foreign Cities against our account 


WILLIAM WOODWARD 
President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY WM. I. 
Vice President 
HENRY R. CARSE 
Vice President 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON 
Vice President J- NIE 


LIGHTHIPE 
cov t comeer 


Ass’t Cashi 
GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier eS 


°o 
Y 
4 





AND REPORTS 


co., ENGINEERS 
ANK BLDG. : 


:: CHICAG 


INCREASE YOUR 
DEPOSITS 


INTEREST PAID ON 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Distribute oval pocket savings 
banks. Obtainnewsavingsac- 
counts at lowest possible cost 


Write for free sample?and full 
information 


STRONGHART COMPANY 
2917-19 S. State St. Chicago 


MORE THAN 


40 BANKS 


IN CHICAGO 
HAVE THE 


Abernethy Folding Shade 


ON THEIR WINDOWS 
MADE OF MAHOGANY 
Send for Catalog 6613 HARVARD AVE. 


For Quick Service 


under 


Any Banking System 


THE 


CORN EXCHANGE 
NAT'L BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 


Ss 
BYLLESBY & CO., ENGINEERS 
CONT'L & COM’L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAG 


Established 1873 Incorporated 1910 >. iageieriss A meric an 


: em 4) National Bank 
McCornick & Co. || || (RAY National ba 
BA NKERS ce | L uaF ; OLIVER J. SANDS, Presivent 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH tt ! Capital and Surplus 


neem $1,600,000 
LARGEST BANK BETWEEN DENVER - i 
AND SAN FRANCISCO a F aglas a Collections Receive Prompt 
a i Attention. Correspondence 
‘ ol Invited 


CAPITAL 


$600,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS The First National Bank 
$160,000 OCILLA, GA. 


DEPOSITS Capital Stock - - - $75,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 34,000.00 


$4,000,000 $109,000.00 


. . ‘ OFFICERS 
Best of Attention Given to Collections M. J. PAULK, Pres. E. HOWELL, Vice-Pres. 
and All Matters Entrusted to Our Care E. A: TAPP, Cashier RAY CADWELL, Ass’t Cash, 
We solicit your collections and business, and 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED give prompt and careful attention. 


STATE AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 





—— 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offers its unsurpassed facilities on attractive terms to 
banks desiring a Pittsburgh reserve agent. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 











Organized 1838 Nationalized 1865 


the American Exchange National Bank 
New York 
Total Resources over $80,000,000 


LEWIS L. CLARKE, President A. K. DeGUISCARD, Ass’t Cashier 
GEORGE C. HAIG Vice-Presi: E. 4 aon ”Ass’t Cashier 


H, 
WALTER H. BENNETT, Vice-President GH S. McCLURE, Ass’t Cas’ 
ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier WALTER B. TALLMAN, Ass" ot Cashier 





A commercial bank with every facility for the care of its customers. 
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EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


BYLLESBY 


& CO., ENGINEERS 


CONT’L & COM’L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


ANNAH B 


TRUST COMPANY 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


CAPITAL - - - - - - - 
Surplus and Profits - - - - 
Deposits - - - - - - - - 
We Invite Accounts from Banks and 
Bankers, Corporations and Individuals 


Personal Attention Given to Collections. 


THE RALEIGH BANKING 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Successors to 
THE RALEIGH NATIONAL BANK, 1865-1885 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF RALEIGH, 1885-1905 


An Honorable Record for nearly 50 years. 
Send Us Your Collections. Prompt Ser- 
vice, Low Rates. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Third National Bank 


ATLANTA, GA. 


FRANK HAWKINS : President 
JOHN W. GRANT - ° e Vice-President 
JOSEPH A.McCORD - . - Vice-President 
THOMAS C. ERWI 4 - . - - Cashier 


W. BYE Assistant Cashier 
4. M. BERGSTROM Assistant Cashier 


Capital and Surplus - $1,150,000 
Deposits - i. - - 4,500,000 
Collections Promptly and Carefully Made by 


Competent Employees 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITARY 
of the UNITED STATES 


First National Bank 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
CAPITAL ° ° e : $1,500,000 
SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,235,000 


OFFICERS 


d.. ELLIOT, Pres. W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier 
STODDARD JESS, Vice-Pres. A. C. WAY, Ass’t Cashier 
W. C. PATTERSON, Vice-Pres. £. 8. PAULY, Ass’t Cashier 
JOHN P. BURKE, Vice-Pres. E. W. COE, Ass’t Cashier 
480, 8. CRAVENS, Vice-Pres. A. B. JONES, Aes’t Cashier 


THE 
Austin National Bank 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CAPITAL - $300,000.00 

SURPLUS & Undivided Profits — 000.00 

DEPOSITS - - - - - - $3,000,000.00 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY 


E. P. Witmot - - = President 
Wm. H. Fotts’ - - Vice-President 
J. W. Hoopes ~ - Vice-President 
a4 HIRsHFELD ~ Cashier 


M. BaRTHOLOMEW - Assistant Cashier 


Unexcelled facilities for the very best care of all business 
entrusted to us 


C. A. PRATT, President E. F. HUSSMAN, Cashier 
E. G. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. R. H. THOMPSON, Ass't Cashier 
HARRY LASKER, Vice-Pres. THE W. B. KENNEDY, Ass’t Cashier 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


CAPITAL, Paid Up - - $ 300,000. 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits 235,000 
DEPOSITS <- = «= « 1,950,000 


We Solicit your Arkansas Collections, particularly 
your Little Rock Items. Correspondence Invited 


OWEN T. REEVES, Jr. PRESIDENT 
M. W. TILDEN VICE-PRESIDENT 
GEO. M. BENEDICT CASHIER 
M. PALENSKE Ass’T CASHIER 
F. N. MERCER Ass'’T CASHIER 


H. P. GATES Ass’T CASHIER 


The 
Drovers National 


Bank 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits 
$1,053,399.18 


Has the Same Facilities for Reserve Deposits 
as Any Other Chicago Bank 


To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 
Business, this Bank offers exceptional Advantages. 
and solicits correspondence as to terms and facilities 
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Fourth National 
Bank 


Atlanta ~ Georgia 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
ALWAYS 


$ 600,000. 
Surplys 2>4 1,000,000.9 


OFFICERS 


JAMES W. ENGLISH, -~ - President 
JOHN K. OTTLEY, - Vice-President 


CHARLES I. RYAN, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
WM. T. PERKERSON, - Asst. Cashier 
STEWART McGINTY, - ~ Asst. Cashier 
FRANK M. BERRY, - - Asst. Cashier 
HATTON B. ROGERS, ~ - Asst. Cashier 


Correspondence Invited 


Capital 


The 
Colorado National Bank 


Denver, Colorado 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We invite your Denver Banking Account 


Capital . .. . .$ 500,000 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits . 1,500,000 


Deposits . . . . . 16,000,000 


GEO. B. BERGER, Pres. 
HAROLD KOUNTZE, Vice Pres. 
and Chairman of the Board 
DENNIS SHEEDY, Vice Pres. 
WM. B. BERGER, Cashier 


T. R. FIELD, J. H. KOLB, K.H. WOODWARD 
t. Cashiers 


We furnish Kountze Brothers, 
New York, Foreign Letters of Credit 


Our Collection Facilities are Excellent 


REPORTS 


ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


CHARTERED 1836 


GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. BROAD anv CHESTNUT STS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee, 
and Receiver. _ Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and 
Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpor- 
ation Mortgages. Depositary under plans of Reorg- 
anization, Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in 
Burglar-Proof Vaults. 


ag _B. MORRIS, President 
Py ELY, Ist Vice-President 
5 AC KSON, 2d Vice-President 
CHARL ES ‘¥ RHOADS, 3d V.-P. and Treasurer 
GEORGE H. STUART III, Ass’t Treasurer 
EDWARD S. PAGE, Secretary 
SAMUEL W. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary 
JONATHAN M. STEERE, Trust Officer 
MINTURN T. WRIGHT, Real Estate Officer 


MANAGERS 

EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS JAMES SPEYER 
JOHN A. BROWN, JR. EDWARD J. BERWIND 
JOHN B. GARRETT RANDAL MORGAN 
WILLIAM H. GAW EDW. T. STOTESBURY 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN CHAS. E. INGERSOLL 
GEORGE H. M’FADDEN JOHN 8. JENKS, JR. 
HENRY TATNALL HENRY B. COXE 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER E. C. FELTON 
I3RAEL W. MORRIS WILLIAM T. ELLIOTT 
Cc. HARTMAN KUHN W. HINCLE SMITH 
THOS. DEWITT CUYLER B. DAWSON COLEMAN 


The Merchants: 
| : National Bank: 


Andianapolis, Indiana 


CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 


SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


$950,000 carne) 


O. N. FRENZEL, President 
J. P. FRENZEL, Vice-President 
FRED’K FAHNLEY, Second Vice-President 
OSCAR F. FRENZEL, Cashier 
J. P. FRENZEL, Jr., Assistant Cashier 
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H. M. BYLLESBY & GO., ENGINEERS 


EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 
| CONT'L & COM’L BANK BLDG. CHICAGO 


we The Wisconsin 


Com Exchange Bank | | Wotional Bank 


OF NEW YORK CITY : 
of Milwaukee 


Head Office, William and Beaver Sts. saudi odie 


HERMAN F. WOLF Vice-Presider:t 
33 Branches Throughout L. G. BOURNIQUE Vice-President 
WALTER KASTEN Vice-President 


Manhattan and Boroughs J. M. HAYS Cashier 


ee aoa ee . Asst. Cashier 

ILLIAM K. ADAMS Asst. Cashier 

THE BANK FOR SERVICE coum aoe 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS Capital - $2,000,000 
ee Surplus - 1,000,000 


DEPOSITS 
$94,192,435.89 United States Depository 


Member N. Y. Clearing House Special Attention Given to Collections 


Your Account Invited All Business Entrusted to this Bank will be 


attended to carefully and without delay 


The Old by Conti- 
ah oo Bank THE Chartered by Conti 


nental Congress 1781 Tha New 
BANK OF NORTH AMERICA F arley National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 


$1,000,000.00 MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
2,250,000.00 
al annanaas OFFICERS 


(ous B. FARLEY : : President 
ee y, “RETIN, Prectient P. CRUM - Ast Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY, Ass’t Cashier 5 8. PINCKARD - = + 2d Vice-President 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY, Ass’t Cashier M. A. VINCENTELLI - Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE, Ass’t Cashier GROVER KEYTON - ” Manager Savings Dept. 


Capital - $200,000 


ESTABLISHED 1870 Surplus and 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK Profits - - 54,410 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


JOHN KERR BRANCH, Pres. GEO.H. KEESEE, Ass’t Cashier : : 
THOS, B. McADAMS, V.-P.& C’r G. JETER JONES, Ase’t Cash. @, We collect direct all items payable 
JOHN F. GLENN, V.Pree. A. C. BAYLIS, Asq’t Cashier . 
¥. R. PERDUE, Asa't Cashier W.F. AUGUSTINE, Aea’t Cash. at other Alabama points. 
Jd. C. WHITE, Ase’t Cashier 


CAPITAL, = = = 200,000.00 “ad: 

SURPLUS AND PROFITS #,200,000-00 @. We do not favor indirect methods 
— = © FeSSG,.SS8.68 of collecting any of our Southern 

WE CAN MEET YOUR BANKING REQUIRE- 


MENTS INTELLIGENTLY AND TO items. 3-3 3-3 os <3 : 
YOUR SATISFACTION 
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AND REPORTS 


& CO., ENGINEERS 
ANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


BANK OF NEW.SOUTH WALES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1817). 
Paid-up Capital . - - = - $17,500,000.00 


Reserve Fund - - - fe - - 12,750,000.00 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - ee - - - _17,500,000.00 
= $47,750,000.00 
Aggregate Assets 3lst March, 1915 So $267,918,826.00 


J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager. 


346 BRANCHES and AGENCIES in the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea), and London. 
The Bank transacts every description of Australian Banking Business. Wool and other Produce Credits arranged, 


Head Office: GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY. London Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. C, 


THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA. Incorporated, 1855 
PAID UP CAPITAL $ 5,000,000 Bankers in New York, Nat'l Bank of Commerce 


RESERVED FUNDS — Bankers in Chicago, First National Bank 
a.” Cae $ 6,402,810 Bankers in Great Britain, The London City & 


TOTAL ASSETS - $60,000,000 Midland Bank Lt’'d. 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS CONDUCTED 


Our numerous Branches and extensive list of banking correspondents in Canada enable us to 
offer to United States Banks and business houses a prompt and accurate Collection Service 


. THOS. F. HOW, General Manager J. R. LAMB, Supt. of Branches 
T. A. BIRD, Chief Inspector 


THE BANK OF OTTAWA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA, CANADA 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED $5,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 3,500,000 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 4,118,167 


This Bank is in a Position to Undertake any kind of Banking Business and has Special 
Facilities throughout the Dominion of Canada for the Collection of Commercial Paper 


NEW YORK AGENTS: BANK OF MONTREAL, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Established 1867 
Head Office: TORONTO oe oe. 
Paid-up Capital $15,000,000 Reserve Fund $13,500,000 


SIR EDMUND WALKER, C. V. O., LL. D., D. C. L., President 
ALEXANDER LAIRD, General Manager JOHN AIRD, Assistant General Manager 


Over 380 Branches throughout Canada, and in the United States, England and Mexico 


This Bank, with its large number of branches, offers to correspondents unexcelled facilities 
for the transaction of every kind of banking business in Canada and all parts of the world 
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ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 





E B. MACKENZIE -- - _General Mariager , a ; Supt. of Central pages, eenaiots 
. A. HARVEY - Supt. of Eastern Branches, Montreal . GILLARD, A. S. HALL and N. V. R NS 

R. ROWLEY - - Chief Inspector 

, * ANDERSON --*-- ” Superintendent of Branches B.C. GARDNER and H. R. POWELL 


Assistant Inspectors 


me Rank of British North America 


Paid-Up Capital - $4,866,666.66 Reserve Fund -$3,017,333.33 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
Established in 1836 Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch St., LONDON, E. Head Office in Canada: St. James Street, eee. 
encies in the United States: NEW YORK, 52 Wall St., W. T. Oliver and P. C. o— Agents. HICAGO: 
erchants Loan and Trust Company. SAN FRANCISCO, 264 California St., A. G. Fry and A. S. Irelasas Agents. 


aes 


Northwestern National Bank 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Established 1872 


EDWARD W. DECKER, President ROBERT E. MACGREGOR, Cashier 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, Vice-President S. H. PLUMMER, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES A. LATTA, Vice-President H. P. NEWCOMB, Ass’t Cashier 
ALEX. V. OSTROM, Vice-President W. M. KOON, Ass’t Cashier 

WM. E. BRIGGS, Vice-President HENRY J. RILEY, Ass’t Cashier 


TOTAL RESOURCES - - = $39,700,000 


Union | Bank of Pittsbur oh 


ational Association 


National Bank sa 


STATES WEST OF THE 


= ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


. “<a Invites accounts of conservativel 
Capital $1 1600,000 managed banks. Collections made in all ° 
Surplus and Profits 1,075,000 parts of America and abroad. In daily 

communication with practically every 
eaet banking point in western Pennsylvania 
OFFICERS C= YS 


sneer S. HAYDEN, Chairman of the Board 

EORGE A. COULTON, President : 

a . ee os bi neie See Capital = - $2,400,000 
RESW ite Jice-President 

WALTER C. SAUNDERS, Cashier a = 

FRED W. COOK, Assistant Cashier Surplus 3,000,000 

ARCHER E. CHRISTIAN, Assistant Cashier 

CARL F. MEAD Assistant Cashier 


—OFFICERS— 


: : t 
We invite the accounts of Banks and Chairman of Board of Directors 


D. AYRES: Vice-Preside 
Bankers, and offer the best terms Wir - BICKEL, sooo 


Vice-President 

. = : Vice-President 
consistent with conservative banking ALEXANDER N 

; GEO. F. WRIGHT 


oe 
Z 

eo oe Wee oo o 
> 

eo oe Wee on oe 
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THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


LLOYDS BANK’ 
LIMITED. 


Head Office: 


71, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“(85 =£1,) 
Capital Subscribed - $ 156,521,000 
Capital paid up - 25,043,360 
18,000,000 
590,869,295 
297,198,235 


Reserve Fund - - 
Deposits, &c. - - 
Advances, &c. - ~ 


THIS BANK HAS OVER 880 OFFICES 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Colonial and Foreign Department: 


with Offices at Paris, Bordeaux, Biarritz & Havre. 


The First National 


B an k OF aa 


CAPITAL 


$1,000,000 


SURPLUS and PROFITS 


$350,000 


Texas Items and Collections Handled Direct 


NATIONALIZED 1885 
National Bank of Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH. 


R. S. STACY, Pres. W. M. LADD, Vice-Pres. 

G. S. LONG, Vice-Pres. E. T. WILSON, Vice-Pres. 
STEPHEN APPLEBY, Cashier 0D. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Cashier 
RB. R. MATTISON, Ass’t Cashier 
OLDEST BANK IN TACOMA 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $170,000 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We Want your Tacoma Bank Accouat and Collection Items for the 
Pacific Northwest. Superior Facilities. Moderate Rates. 


A Service based on the 
facilities and _ experi- 
ence gained during 
half a century is ex- 
tended to Banks and 
Bankers by The First 
National Bank of 
Chicago. Correspond- 
ence is invited by this 
old, strong and con- 


servative bank. : : : 


The Seaboard 
National Bank 


of the City of New Dork 





Efficiently Serves a Large Territory 
East, West, North and South 


Accounts Solicited 


. G. Bayne, President 
. G. Newson, Vice-President 

. C. THompson, Vice-President 
. L. Griu, Vice-President 

4 CLEVERLEY, Cashier 
, 
. M. 


rawomm 


De Vausney, Ass’t Cashier 
Emory, Ass’t Cashier | 
JEFFERDS, Ass’t Cashier 


om 
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COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS 
THE UNITED STATES 


AND 


IN 
CANADA 


NAMES GIVEN IN THIS LIST ARE RECOMMENDED TO US 
AS BEING ENTIRELY TRUSTWORTHY AND RESPONSIBLE 
IN MATTERS OF COMMERCIAL LAW, COLLECTIONS, AND 
ANY LEGAL BUSINESS ENTRUSTED TO THEM 








Town and County 
en 


ARIZONA 


ee 


qaPhonix**t . .Maricopa 


—_—_—— 


CALIFORN!A. 


BAKER & 
ence: Valley Bank. 





ae . Alameda 
sFresno* Fresno 


Los Angeles**t . . Los A. 
sStockton**t 8’n Joaquin 


COLORADO 


sOrdway **t ... Crowley 


Wilverton**} ..San Juan 


CONNECTICUT 


New Britain**t Hart’d 


FLORIDA 


sFort Myers**t 
Ybor City**t . Hillsboro 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


iMonmouth**} . . W 
at. ‘Wabash 





KEYES & MARTIN. 


EVERTS & EWING, Att’ys | 


for Union National Bank. 


FLINT, GRAY & BARKER, 
Title Ins. Bidg. Attorneys 
for First National Bank 


WEBSTER, WEBSTER & 
BLEWETT. 


MEIKLE, Refers to | 


JOHN M. 
any bank in the city. 
FRANK L. ROSS. 


GEORGE W. ANDREW 


R. W. RANDELL. 
HARRY N. SANDLER. 


W. 8S. WISE. 
A. S. HUMPHREYS. 33 
King Street, 


CHARLES DANIELS, 943- 
950 Marquette Bldg. Collee- 
tions made in foreign coun- 
tries as well as U.S. Com- 
mercial, Probate, and Keal 
Estate Law. Refers to 8. 8. 
White Dental Mfg. Co.; Cont. 
& Com’! Nat. Bank. 

SAFFORD & GRAHAM. 

HOWARD P. FRENCH. 

MATTHEW F. CARROTT, 
24-25 Stern Bldg. Refers to 
State Sav. Loan & Trust Co. 





BAKER, Refer. | 


aCalhoun**t ... 








Town and County 


INDIANA 


——-_-_-_—_ 


aValparaiso**t ... Porter 


KANSAS 


Pawnee 


KENTUCKY 


-McLean 
aCovington**} ...Kenton 


aLouisville**t . . Jefferson 
continued 


aNewport**t ..Campbell | B U 


LOUISIANA 
sOpelousas**+ St. Lan’y 


MARYLAND 


| éBaltimore**t Baltimore 


MICHIGAN 


Boyne City**Charlevoix 
Boyne Falls**t 
Charlevoix 


Tecumseh**+. . Lenawee 


Crocker**t 
Dixon**t 

Richland** ... i 
aSt. Joseph**t Buchanan 


. Pulaski 


MONTANA 


aBig Timber**tSweetGr. 





F. R. MARINE. Reference: 
Farmers Nat’! Bank and State 
Bank of Valparaiso. 


W. H. VERNON, SR. 


WM. B. NOE. 
BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY. General practice. 


SNOW-CHURCH &CO. Legal 
Department. Practicein State 
an federal court. Desposi- 
tions taken before W.M. Sale. 
Notary Public. Reference: 
Any bank or trust company 
in Louisville, eer, 
PETER & 


R 
CONNOLLY. General prac- 
tice. 


LEON S. HAAS. 


THOMAS HOWARD EM- 
BERT, Suite 1403 Fidelity 
Bldg. Practice in State and 
Federal Courts, References: 
National Bank of Baltimore. 


HARRIS & RUEGSEGGER. 
See Boyne City. 


FRED'’K B. WOOD. General 
Law Practice. 


ROY W. REED. 

See Crocker. 

See Crocker. 

SPENCER & LANDIS, At- 
torneys for Burnes Nat. Bk. 


JOHN B. pcs 


—_—. J. A. H 


Medicine Lake*.. Valley 
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tTelegraph Station. 


{State Capital 
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Town and County 


NEW MEXICO 


Name 





Artesia**+ 
aCarlisbad* *t 


NEW YORK 


aKingston**t ....Ulster 


aNewYork City**t 
New York 


JOSEPH A. ARNOLD 


- H. JACKSON. 
BUJAC & BRICE. 


WM. D. BRINNIER. 


and 
assistants. Rooms 70 and 75, 
22 William St. General prac- 
tice in all State and Federal 
courts. Bankruptcy matters. 


RECOMMENDED COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS (Cont’d) 





| Town and County 
| 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


aSioux Falis**t 
Minnehaha 


White River ..Mellette 


TEXAS 
aDalhart**t ....Dallam 


Higgins**t. .. Lipscomb 
|| aMt. Vernon**t Franklin 
| San Antonio**t Bexar 


——— SS 
Name 


See 


BAILEY | & ‘VOOR 
ttorneys for Sj 
Nat. Bank, oe Te 
graph Co., = Cen. R. R. Co, 
merican Suret; 
R. G. Dun & Co. Co. end 
Cc. E. KELL. 


i 
CLIFFORD BRALY 

B. CHAUNCEY. ae 
ADKINS & SEWELL. 
L. W. DAVIDSON. 
TERRE ek 

. WALTHAL 
TERRELL. Lé 


Collections given assidu- 
ous attention. Commissions 
carefully executed. Refers to 
the Farmers Loan & Trust | 
Co., New York City. 


B. W. KNOWER. 


WASHINGTON 


aColville**tH ... Stevens 
aDayton**t.. .Columbia 

Kennewick*® ... Benton 
aSeattle**t King 


STULL, WIN’r:Z & BAILEY, 
ROY R. C# ILL, 
MOULTON & JEFFREY. 
BEECHLER & BATCHELOR 
New York Block. Practice 
in all Courts. Depositions 
and Collections. 
PRESTON & THORGRIM-. 
SON. Lowman Bldg. Refer 
to the Seattle National Bank. 


Watervliet *t ..Albany 
NORTH CAROLINA 
aOxford**t ...Granville 


NORTH DAKOTA 
aStanley**t ..Mountrail 


G. D. BRUMMITT. 





RAY O. MILLER, State's 


Attorney. _ BENTLEY 


KELLEY ¢ 
HILL 


OHIO 


sCincinnati**t Hamilton 





ALBERTA 


Edmonton**t Edmont’n 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Halifax*et 


BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY, First Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
Refer to Brighton German 
Bank Co. 

EDWARD H. BRINK, (W. 
Slee Walker, James R. Clark, 
Henry C. Brink, Harold E. 
Zerfey, John C. Nieport 
Fourth National Bk. Bldg. 
Reference in any trade center 


request. 

SANDERS & 
DEMPSEY, Leader News 
Bldg. Attorneys for Bank of 
Commerce National Asso- 
ciation, and Union Nat. Bk. 
WM. L PARMENTER. 


HYNDMAN & HYNDMAN. 


ALFRED WHITMAN, B.A, 
L.L.B., Barrister, Solicitor, 
and Notary Public, 8 Prince 
Street. Particular attention 
given to collections, mercan- 
tile and admiralty business. 
References by permission: 
Royal Bank of Canada, Hali- 
fax; A. and W. Smith & 
Co., Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
Knauth, Nachod & Kihne, 
Bankers, New York City and 
Leipzig, Germany; Elder & 
Whitman, Attorneys-at-Law, 

FRANK L. WELLS —- Bldg., Boston, 

ABERN CREARCE, = | —__|_Se.__ 

i le 
Reference: State Nat’l Bank. QUEBEC 


. JAPP. SS 
SS ————— WQuebec**t .....Quebec BELLEAU, BAILLARGEON 
OREGON & BELLEAU, Barristers. 
seeeneichameeannt Attorneys for La Banque 
Nationale and the Quebec 
Ry. Light, Heat & Power 
Co. 


Halifax 
aCleveland**t Cuyahoga |S 


aLima**t 
OKLAHOMA 


Frederick**t. . ..Ti 
aHoldenville**t .Hughes 


«Walter**t Cotton 


EDWARD E. GRAY. 


aThe Dalles**¢ ...Wasco | F. W. WILSON. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


sEaston**t ..North’pton| KIRKPATRICK & MAX- 
WELL. 


FOREIGN 


Philipsburg**t ..Center | GEO. W. ZEIGLER. 


FRANCE 


ee Dept. Seine| DONALD HARPER, WAL 

TER V. R. BERRY, and 
WOLFSON & WOLFSON. . BENJAMIN H. 
Attorneys for International 


-at-Law, 32 Ave 
Banking Corporation. oa tie Members 


of the New York Bar and 
United States Supreme 
References: American 
bassy, 18 Avenue Kleber, 
Paris. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


aConway**t Horry | H 
Mullins**t Marion 











. H. WOODWARD. 
HOYT McMILLAN. 


Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 
aCounty Seat. ®Money Order Office. *Express Office. tTelegraph Station. {State Capital 





THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


T. WRIGHT * D’ A. P. COOKE 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Ass'T CASHIER 
R. S. HAWES H. HAILL 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


y ASS'T CASHIER 
F.K. HOUSTON ‘ \ E. C. STUART 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


; AsSS’'T CASHIER 
Ww. W. SMITH ts M. E. HOLDERNESS 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


ke) Ass’T CASHIER 
J. R. COOKE 2 W. C. TOMPKINS 
CASHIER 


AuDITOR 
COR. BROADWAY AND OLIVE 


Resources, $38,000,000.00 


SIXTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE. Old Colony Trust Company of Boston was incorporated May 8th, 1890, and while 
it is not, comparatively speaking, an old banking institution, it holds a position in 
the public confidence of which its officers and directors are justly proud. 
With resources in excess of one hundred million dollars, it ranks as the sixth largest 
trust company in the United States. 


Ola Colony Tue Company, 


Member Federal Reserve ceviee 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
UNITED STATES, CITY AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


CAPITAL - - $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS and PROFITS 2,126,850.00 


G. P. GRIFFITH, Pres. W. A. Wate Domnok ae Vice-Pres. EDWARD someree.. A 
8. M. RICHARDSON, Cashier 


Ass’t Cashier R_ C. SMITH, Ass’t 
Accounts of banks, bankers, corporations, an and individuals accepted on the most liberal et edi 
with modern and careful banking. Tra a letters of credit issued on Union of London and Smith’s Bank, 
Limited, London. Collections a specialty. 


ae STATES DEPOSITORY .... THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE COTTON STATES... 


CE. CURRIER, President FRANK E. BLOCK, Vice-President AS. S. FLOYD, Vice-President 
é. Ek DONOVAN, Cashier J..S. KENNEDY, Assistant Cashier . D. LEITNER, Ass’t Cashier 


ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK “88s. 
DIRECTORS—C. E. aCortieg, FB. Blocks 8, Floyd, G_R. Donovan, J. J. Spalding, 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 SURPLUS AND $1,300,000 
DEPOSITS 7,300,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS aera 


Transacts a general banking business. Accounts of banks, bank merchants, and others solicited. 
All correspondence receives our immediate attention. We collect e =; on all points in the State. 
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ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


GROUND WILL SOON BE BROKEN FOR | 


CHICAGO’S NEW PRODUCE TERMINAL 


P : ; i 

PRODUCE TERMINAL: CORPORATION 

THIRTYNINTIOST: & ASHLAND AVE” ea] 
CHICAGO iLL 


rath sti ee 


Plan of Chicago’s Produce Terminal 


This project involves a total investment of $20,000,000. It embraces 100 
acres on the south side of Thirty-ninth Street from Ashland to Western Aves. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


JOHN A. SPOOR, President 
ARTHUR G. LEONARD, Vice-President ANDERSON PACE, Secretary H. E. PORONTO, Treasurer 


RICHARD FITZGERALD W. C. LANE F. H. PRINCE EUGENE V. R. THAYER 


CRANE COMPANY’S | seo00'000 WORKS 


Now Completed at Forty-first 
Street and Kedzie Avenue 


Photographed February 10, 1915 


Over 2,000x240 feet completed. This Plant is six miles from the City Hall and 
one-half mile south of Drainage Canal. Employs from 6,000 to 7,000 hands 
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ENGINEERS 
: CHICAGO 


=: National City Bank 


of NEW YORK 
Original Charter Dated 1812 


Capital Fully Paid - - $25,000,000.00 
Surplus and 


Undivided Profits - = $35,449,529.55 


OFFICERS 


JAMES STILLMAN........ Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP President STEPHEN E. ALBECK.......... Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM A. SIMONSON.......... Vice-President BEER. WE. TEE OO, oo vv ccccecene Assistant Cashier 
HORACE M. KILBORN Vice-President WILLIAM REED.. ... Assistant Cashier 
Vice-President THOMAS A. REYNOLDS ... Assistant Cashier 
Vice-President JAMES H. CARTER ... Assistant Cashier 
Vice-President JAMES MATTHEWS... ... Assistant Cashier 
ee Vice-President JACOB WOHNSIEDLER. ... Assistant Cashicr 
CHARLES V. RICH . Vice-President HARRY T. JOHANSEN ..........Assistant Cashier 
HERBERT _R. ELDRIDG Vice-President GEORGE E. ROBERTS......Asst. to the President 
ARTHUR KAVANAGH .... Vice-President EDWARD P. CURRIER......Secy. to the President 
JAMES H. PERKINS.... .... Vice-President ANDREW MILLS, Jr Mer. Bond Dept. 
BEVERLY D. HARRIS..... .... Vice-President JOSEPH T. COSBY............ Mer. Foreign Dept. 
STEPHEN H. VOORHEES. .... Vice-President GUSTAVE H. MOTTELER Asst Mer. Foreign Dept. 
G. EDWIN _GREGORY LEO J. BURNES.......... Asst. Mer. Foreign Dept. 
WALTER H. TAPPAN........... Assistant Cashier GEORGE A. KURZ Asst. Mer. Foreign Dept. 

JOHN G. SCATTERGOOD 


The Foreign Exchange Department buys and sells Drafts and Cable Transfers; issues Commercial 
Credits and Travelers’ Letters of Credit, available in all parts of the world; 
makes collections and does a general foreign banking business. 


Financiers 2 Purchasers 
Engineers hi: PNY Contractors 
fet 
Operators CREE) Managers 


of Public Utility and Industrial Properties 
REPORTS—VALUATIONS—ESTIMATES 


43 Exchange Place..........+ New York 


London San Francisco Chicago 
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“THE GREATEST LITTLE BANK 
IN THE WORLD” 


COMBINATION LOCK FEATURE FACE NUMERAL DIAL HOLDS 50 DIMES 


This little bank (Pat. Aug. 31, 1915); together with our distribution plan which we give 
gratis, has built up the savings departments of hundreds of banks throughout the country, 
What it has done for others it will do for you. 

Seventy thousand of these pocket dime banks are being used by one Chicago bank to 
eliminate waste in obtaining savings accounts with most remarkable success. 

A_New England banker wrote us in June—‘‘We have used 58,000 of 


your dime banks. Since May Ist, 1914, our savings department has 
grown in deposits 196%.”" 


A Pittsburgh, Pa., banker wrote us about the same time—‘‘Since we 
began using the banks, December 18, 1914, there have been 2,228 banks 
brought in, the total deposits amounting to $9,337.08. Additional money 
is deposited with the dimes that the banks contain.”” 


A banker in a town of 2,500 population in Illinois recently wrote—Of 
the 500 pocket dime banks which we ordered from you, nearly 350 are now 
out and working for us. We have found them a great help in oben 
savings accounts, and have opened 100 savings accounts in the last 
days with these banks.” 


The names of the bankers referred to above will be gladly 
given upon request. Likewise full information regarding the 
obtaining of new savings accounts at an extremely low cost 
and the elimination of waste in doing so. 


It is advisable that you write immediately for exclusive use in your city 


PARISIAN NOVELTY COMPANY 


(Maker of high-class Advertising Specialties 


141-151 W. 22nd St. CHICAGO 


Central-State National Bank Whitney-Central National Bank 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Consolidation of the Whitney National) 


. Bank, Germania National Bank and Cen 
Capital and Surp lus $1 000,000.00 Bank. _Savings & Trust Company opened 
for business July 3, 1905. 4 


CAPITAL - - _— $2,500,000.00 | 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits $1,597,976.08 2 


B/L drafts and other collections on Depository for the State of Louisiana. q 
Memphis and vicinity a specialty Special Attention Given Collections. 7 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Our Service is Prompt and Efficient 
TEST IT 


BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF 


AUDITORS—INVESTIGATORS —A PPRAISERS 
DEVISERS OF FINANCIAL AND COST SYSTEMS 


CHICAGO DES MOINES MUSKOGEE HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES WICHITA SHREVEPORT 
NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY DALLAS 


TELEPHONE GENERAL OFFICES 
CENTRAL 4518 TRIBUNE BUILDING 
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